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ABSTRACT 


Among the natives of South Africa one would expect a vigorous variety of race 
consciousness, considering the subordinate status of the native, the exploitation of which 
he is the victim, and his three to one numerical preponderance over the white man. Ac- 
tually this is not the case, owing, probably, to the disorganization of native life, native 
subservience, and the might of the white man. Certain symptoms of this collective 
sentiment, notably among urban natives, may be observed, the more important being: 
the shift in the mental attitude toward the white people, as evidenced in the decline of 
white prestige, and the growing sense of grievance among natives; the sporadic expres- 
sions of messianism, the outbreak of riots and strikes, and the rise of culture; and the 
embryonic religious, economic, and political movements among natives suggest a gro 
ing race consciousness. The inevitable penetration of the native into the white world 
will naturally intensify the racial struggle and ultimately give rise to a vigorous race 
consciousness among South African natives. 


Race consciousness is a collective sentiment in which race be- 
comes an object of loyalty and idealization. Through race con- 
sciousness the members of a race become a historic group, acquiring 
a past, aware of a present and aspiring to a future.' A racially con- 
scious group is more than a mere aggregation of individuals zodlogi- 
cally distinguishable from other ethnic groups. It is a social unit 
struggling for status in a society. It is thus a conflict group, and race 
consciousness itself is a result of conflict. The race of the group, 

t Professor R. E. Park has formulated this concept of the historic group. It might be 
defined as any group—religious, racial, or national—functioning as a dynamic unit in 


a social order. This involves group consciousness, historic memories, traditions, con- 
flicts, and preoccupation with status. 
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though not intrinsically significant, becomes an identifying symbol, 
serving to intensify the sense of solidarity.” 

This paper attempts an analysis of race consciousness among the 
natives of the Union of South Africa. It is hoped that it will also 
illuminate race consciousness as a type of collective behavior. 

The Union of South Africa is one of the British dominions. It is a 
relatively large country, with an area of 471,917 square miles, about 
ten times the size of the state of Ohio, and about twice the size of 
France. Relatively, it is sparsely populated, having a density rate 
about one-third that of the United States. Its total population was 
estimated in 1931 to be 8,250,900. This population is unequally 
divided among four racial groups: Europeans, totaling 1,859,400; 
193,900 Asiatics (mostly Indians) ; 597,300 coloreds or mixed bloods 
and 5,600,000 natives. Racially, the Union tends to be organized 
on a caste basis, with the non-white races subordinate and the whites 
dominant. The natives everywhere are dependent upon the Euro- 
pean economic order and are subjected to the influences of European 
culture, though they are on the periphery of the social order of the 
white man. The coloreds are definitely an integral part of the cul- 
tural system, but subordinate, adjusted in the main to their inferior 
status. The Indians are clearly on the margin of the social structure 
though an integral part of the economic world. They, like all the 
subordinate races, are assimilating European culture, and thus 
penetrating the European social order, or at least asking for entrance. 
At the top the white man asserts his power, attempts to preserve his 
prestige, and struggles to prevent any appreciable rise in the status 
of the low-caste non-whites. 

Viewing the situation externally, it would appear as if the natives 
should be violently race conscious. Although nine-tenths of the 
natives live on the land, they own only about one-eighth of the land 


2 For discussions of race consciousness see R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 626- 
34; W. O. Brown, “Nature of Race Consciousness,” Social Forces, X (October, 1931), 
go-97; and “Emergence of Race Consciousness,” Sociology and Social Research, XV 
(May-June, 1931), 428-36. 


3 The figures given for all population groups, with the exception of those for Euro- 
peans, are estimates. There has been no census of the non-white groups in the Union 
since 1921. 
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of the Union. The whites control the other seven-eighths, though 
over half of them are urban. On farm, in factory, and in mines the 
natives’ wages are notoriously low, the white worker averaging a 
wage six or seven fold that of the native.* Economically the native 
is a helpless subordinate, and politically he is impotent. His culture 
is disintegrating, and there is powerful resistance to his penetration 
of the European world. Numerically he outnumbers the white three 
to one. If mere exposure to exploitation and numerical strength 
produced race consciousness, the South African native should 
possess a vigorous variety of it. 

But such is not the case. The native is so completely dominated 
by the white man that protests appear futile. Where he is in the 
European system the habit of collective obedience is established, or 
at least overtly so. The very cultural chaos to which he is heir deters 
racialism. The territorial and tribal divisions and the new economic 
and cultural distinctions incident to the growing Europeanization 
of the native also inhibit the emergence of native solidarity. 

Yet there is emerging among South African natives an immature 
racialism which will ultimately grow into a matured race conscious- 
ness. In 1921 a writer spoke of the “sense of solidarity spreading 
among the Bantu in the Union and in its borders.” And in 1925 a 
Commission Investigating the Native Separatist Church Move- 
ment had this to say: “Throughout the investigation, the commis- 
sion has received the impression that there is a growth of race con- 
sciousness with its natural outcome of social and political aspirations 
among the Natives of the Union.’® The Native Economic Com- 
mission of 1930-32 likewise observed the growth of race consciousness 
among South African natives.’ 


4See S. Herbert Frankel, “Economic and Racial Problems of South Africa,” Inter- 
national A fairs, XI (May, 1932), 370-86, for a statement of the relative economic posi- 
tions of natives and whites. 

5 Round Table, XI (September, 1921), 496-97. 

6 Report of Native Churches Commission (“Union Government Pub.,” No. 39 [1925]), 
p. 18. 

7 Ibid., No. 22 (1932), p. 100. A witness before this same Commission suggested that 
“it is conceivable that within another generation the European will be opposed not by a 
collection of tribes, but a solid wall of Bantu people, united by the common wish to ob- 


tain by force whatever is not granted freely” (Mr. H. Kuschke, chief inspector of native 
education, Orange Free State). 
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In the main, however, race consciousness among South African 
natives remains unformed. It is sporadic and ephemeral, not or- 
ganized and constant, being local, not national, in its manifesta- 
tions.* Theze is no native solidarity. Individual natives experience 
resentment and feel hatred of the white man, but these individuals 
are not mobilized and afford no basis for programs and movements. 
We have the beginnings of race consciousness but not, as yet, its de- 
veloped form.’ 

In attempting to isolate some of the indications of a growing race 
consciousness, we are dealing with imponderables, and cannot claim 
any high degree of accuracy. Nor is it assumed that a complete list 
of the signs can be given. 

Roughly, we may classify the symptoms of race consciousness 
under three heads: the shift in mental attitude of the native with 
reference to the white man, the emergence of expressional activities 
and organizations of various kinds among natives, and the rise of 
specific movements attempting to mobilize racial sentiment to the 
end of elevating the status of the native. 

One indication of the shift in the mental attitude of the native 
toward the European is the decline in white prestige. The degree of 
this prestige is roughly indicated by the overt deference of the native, 
his observance of the ritual defining the status of the races, and the 
obedience of the native to the white man’s commands. Undoubtedly 
this white prestige is still a potent factor in native-white relations. 
It is a strong force in the control of black, by white, notably in the 
purely native areas. 

Generally speaking, however, the white man is losing ground. 
He still has power and status, and he can coerce and control. 
But he is losing the prestige which makes easy the exercise of his 
power and the securing of his status. The native does not invariably 
treat the white man with respect. Whites complain that natives in 
the native areas are no longer polite and well mannered to white 

§ Naturally it is more matured in the larger urban centers. 


9 At present race consciousness among natives is in the “milling” stage. It repre- 
sents collective behavior rather than collective action. This stage is characteristic of 
the early phases of any form of group consciousness or the incipiency of any social move- 
ment. See Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 866-67. 
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people. They are often “insolent” to missionaries and traders, and 
even at times to officials. The trader does not always demand “re- 
spect.”’ He will allow himself to be treated as an “equal” in order 
that he may get the native’s trade. The missionary cannot invari- 
ably “discipline” the natives for fear of losing their church patron- 
age. Contact with the white man, experience in his world, partial 
absorption of the white man’s culture, and knowledge of the seamy 
side of white life have all contributed to the decay of white prestige. 
And this decay is a possible prelude to a rise in race consciousness. 

The decline in white prestige is disclosed in the growing distrust by 
the native of the white man. Although he does trust individual 
white men, he is suspicious of white people as a whole. He is dis- 
trustful of the government, and watches every move with the ex- 
pectation of being “exploited.” Officials who seek to improve the 
land in native reserves are often thought to be improving it in the 
interest of future white occupancy. The native views new com- 
missions and investigations with skepticism, recalling that the re- 
ports are not always acted upon.’® The native finds it difficult to 
believe that the government is intent on advancing his welfare. He 
remembers bills and acts which have advanced the interests of 
whites at his expense. The Land Act of 1913, the various masters 
and servants acts, certain features of the Urban Areas Act, the 
Riotous Assemblies Bill, the white civilized labor policy, and many 
items of native policy—all appear to indicate that the government 
is opposed to his interests. If he is educated he can cite chapter and 
verse in the Union native policy justifying his disbelief in the govern- 
ment. And the ordinary native has the distrust without being able 
to rationalize it. To be sure, this distrust is mitigated by individual 
officials and does not exist in the same degree everywhere; but it 
does tend to be a collective reaction. 

This distrust is even directed against his traditional friends, the 
missionaries and the liberals. The educated native especially mani- 

%° Thus, speaking before the Native Economic Commission of 1930-32, a native had 
this to say: “I would like to say this—that, speaking as a native, I can assure the Com- 
mission that we hold the highest regard for every member of the Commission. At the 


same time I am bound to say that as natives we feel ‘fed up’ with commissions, because 
the reports of these commissions are as a rule simply shelved.” 
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fests hostility to the missionary, who is accused of not encouraging 
natives to share the responsibility of the administration of church 
and school. As a white man the missionary suffers in the face of the 
rising animosity to whites. The good intentions of liberals interested 
in interracial co-operation are often suspected by the native. In- 
vestigators of conditions among natives tell many stories of native 
hostility. Thus, there is the case of the native investigator who was 
told that the whites were merely using him as a tool, his data prob- 
ably supplying the basis for increase in rents and taxes or for the 
imposition of some other burdens on poor natives by clever, ruthless, 
and untrustworthy whites. 

The native not only reacts with distrust to the white man; he 
criticizes him pointedly and sharply. This criticism is formulated by 
the growing class of native intellectuals, who, if they were ever 
“loyal” to the racial system of South Africa, are so no longer. 
Edwards has pointed out that one symptom of radical change in a 
social system is the transfer of allegiance on the part of intellectuals 
from the old to a new system.” In South Africa the native intellec- 
tual has ceased to believe in the system. He is a critic of it. 

This native intellectual who formulates the grievances of the 
native is of importance for the student of race consciousness. He is a 
member of a fairly large class. His education and culture are 
European, as are his conceptions of his rights. His union with 
native culture is tenuous. History has severed his connections with 
his folk origins, while the vested interests and the ideology of the 
white man have prevented his penetration of the white world. Thus 
the status of the intellectual is marginal. His own group not only 
does not supply a sufficient social base for an adequate spiritual and 
intellectual orientation, but also he is excluded from the European 
world. Naturally, he feels the pinch of the racial situation more 
sharply than the average native. His status as a person is more in- 
secure. The acuteness of the problem of his position makes him 
keenly conscious of his grievances, and these, though probably less 
vividly experienced, are essentially the grievances of the common 


™ Lyford P. Edwards, The Natural History of Revolution (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 63-66. 
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man among the natives. The pain of his position and his intel- 
ligence as a class make him the ideal formulator of native tribula- 
tions.” 

These interpreters of native grievances give content and form to 
native laments, and assist the natives to an awareness of their 
martyrdom. They give point and rationalization to the hostility to 
the white man. At the same time they supply an ideology, a doc- 
trinal pattern, for the “cries” of the native, reminding him of his 
oppressed condition, assisting him in his realization of an “oppression 
psychosis,” a mood indigenous to, and perhaps essential for, con- 
sciousness of race.*3 

The lists of grievances tend to be uniform, which means apparent- 
ly that the native’s conception of his problems has become fairly 
well stereotyped. Thus, according to these interpreters, the white 
man has taken most of the native’s land while the native lives in the 
poor areas under congested conditions. The white man restricts the 
natives occupationally, paying low wages and deliberately keeping 
him out of the skilled and more highly paid occupations. Color bars, 
restriction in trade-union membership, and the white civilized labor 
policy—all come in for denunciations as evidence of the white man’s 
exploitation of the native. He wails about low wages received on 
farms, in towns, and on mines, contrasting his pittance with the 
higher wages of whites. He is told that he is the backbone of South 
African economic life, but he gets only a bare existence for his im- 
portance. He is reminded of his political impotence, the heavy taxes 
imposed upon him, the poor social and educational services provided, 
the humiliating pass system, the repressionistic native policy, and 
the hundred and one restrictive rules and laws by which the white 
man keeps him either out of his social system or subordinate within 
it. And even though he lacks education, his experience is such that 

1 The native intellectuals might be termed “marginal men,” a name given by Pro- 
fessor Park to the man on the periphery of two worlds though really accepted in neither. 


3 For typical expressions of native grievances see S. M. Molema, Bantu Past and 
Present (1920), and books by Professor Jabavu, such as The Segregation Fallacy and 
Other Essays; The Black Problem; and “Bantu Grievance,” in O. Schapera (ed.), Western 
Civilization and the Natives of South Africa (London: E. P. Routledge, 1934), pp. 285- 
99; see also “South African Native Point of View,” Round Table, XIX, 783-08. 
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he accepts these formulations as accurate descriptions of his un- 
fortunate position. 

The agitation reaches in one way or the other all natives, and 
there is no way to prevent its diffusion. It appeals, not because it is 
completely true, though it is, essentially, but because it does supply 
an explanation of native experiences and native problems. The 
white man becomes a scapegoat, a convenient explanation of native 
insecurity and of the chaos and misery to which he is heir. 

A second cluster of symptoms of race consciousness among South 
African natives may be discussed under the general heading of ex- 
pressional activities and organizations. 

In its earlier stages group consciousness manifests itself in ex- 
pressional activities of various sorts which may appear to the casual 
onlooker confused and ambiguous. But a closer look reveals that 
such activities do have a meaning, certainly among the natives of 
South Africa. For example, the messianism that has frequently 
cropped out in the Union signifies racial unrest.'4 Such erratic mani- 
festations express the chaos, the disorganization, and the disorienta- 
tion of native life.** At the same time the fact that they tend to take 
an anti-white form is an indication that the white man is becoming 
the object of collective antipathy. 

The widespread belief in the Garvey idea of Africa for the Africans 
during the early twenties was significant. Marcus Garvey was in 
many instances regarded as a messiah. And natives in some places 
were awaiting the coming of the “Americans” led by their prophet 
varvey, to rescue South African natives from the white oppressor. 

On occasions the resentment against the white man has been ex- 
pressed overtly and violently. Immediately after the World War 
there was a series of strikes, riots, and disturbances among the na- 

14 In this connection the story of the Israelite sect at Bullholk location at Grahams- 
town is of interest. See R. L. Buell, Native Question in Africa (New York: Macmillan, 
1928), I, 120-22, and Round Table, XI (1921), 950-53. Mrs. S. G. Millen, in her Coming 
of the Lord (New York, 1928), gives a dramatic rehearsal of a case similar to this. 

%s Wherever “native” cultures have suffered from the impact of “higher” cultures, 
such movements seemed to have emerged, as witness the case of the American Indian 
in some instances. Keesing has recently pointed to similar tendencies in the Pacific 


area. See his “Changing Life of Native Peoples in the Pacific Area: A Sketch in Cul- 


tural Dynamics,” AJS, XX XTX (January, 1934), 443-58. These messianic movements 
represent attempts at salvation and reorientation. 
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tives in such places as Johannesburg, East London, Port Elizabeth, 
Durban, and Cape Town. Natives were protesting against low wages, 
pass carrying, and other demeaning restrictions placed upon them by 
the white man. Behavior of this sort, sporadic, more or less un- 
organized, and inclined to die down as quickly as it flares up, is 
characteristic of the early stages of revolt. 

There are other scattered social facts that may be classed with this 
cluster, which we have termed “expressional activities,” sympto- 
matic of a growing race consciousness. Thus, there is an increasing 
interest, notably in the larger towns, in the development of a native 
literature, art, and music. Poor, confused, and imitative as these 
forms of artistic expression among natives are, they contribute to 
the native’s group awareness and serve to intensify his pride. The 
native press serves both as a medium of expression and as an organ 
for the formulation of native grievances. As yet its influence tends 
to be limited to the town native, since the low literacy rate among 
natives and their poverty prevent a wide circulation of native papers. 
But, even so, the press is of importance as a factor in the emergence 
of race consciousness. 

One might expect the rise of race consciousness among South 
African natives to be associated with idealization of native languages 
and cultures, but such has not been the case. The native intellectual 
does resent slurs on his history or culture and references to his 
culture as “primitive” and his religion as “‘heathen.”” Now and then 
he will defend some aspect of native culture such as Kaffir beer or 
the native attitude toward cattle or Lobola. He may point with 
pride to great leaders such as Chaka, Moshesh, or Khama. But as 
yet he has developed no consistent philosophy with reference to the 

6 See Buell, op. cit., I, 125-27; Round Table, XX, 420-24, for the story of riots in 
Durban; Round Table, XIX, 194-09, for the story of troubles in Johannesburg; see also 
Report of the Commissioners Appointed To Inquire into the Causes of the Native Disturb- 
ances at Port Elizabeth. Buell correctly observes that “these strikes are also symptoms 
of a growing sense of grievance and capacity for organization, and of a racial conscious- 
ness of the Native population” (09. cit., p. 127). These and other symptoms of race con- 
sciousness are naturally more clearly manifest in the towns and cities. Here the disinte- 
gration of native society has gone farther; natives compete with whites more extensive- 
ly; the native assimilates more completely than is true in the rural areas European 


standards and ideas and is more conscious of the demeaning nature of his position. And 
probably the physicai concentration facilitates the diffusion of the gospel of racialism. 
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meaning of native languages and cultures. There are various rea- 
sons for this lack. It is in part an expression of the immaturity of 
race consciousness. It has some relation to the linguistic and cul- 
tural diversity among South African natives. There is no South 
African native language, nor, in the narrower sense, any uniform 
native culture. But probably most important of all, the reflective 
native realizes that salvation lies in the acquisition of European 
education and culture. He may idealize the Bantu and resent the 
white man’s demeaning term “kaffir” when applied to native folk, 
but he does not face backward for his cultural orientation. He en- 
visages a Europeanized native people competing for place in the 
social order which the European has come to think of as peculiarly 
his own. 

In keeping with this tendency the organizations emerging, no- 
tably among the town natives, such as the fraternal, recreational, 
social, and economic, are European in form and purpose. The ac- 
tivities of such organizations will in time contribute to the native’s 
awareness of his problems and intensify his ambition to become a 
part of European civilization. In a vague sort of way all such ac- 
tivities manifest and intensify race consciousness. 

Finally, there are certain movements along the religious, economic, 
and political fronts of native life which are indicative of race con- 
sciousness, though not very far advanced. There are no genuinely 
racial movements attacking the problems of the native’s status with 
any measure of success. The claim is that the somewhat embryonic 
racialism of the South African native is beginning to express itself in 
attempted mobilization of the native for the realization of certain 
objectives. 

An important organized manifestation of race consciousness are 
the native separatist churches. In 1921 it was stated by the acting 
prime minister that there were 160 native Christian sects. Some of 
these are local and of little importance, while others have de- 
veloped considerable strength.'? Some originated as splits from the 
missionary controlled churches; others are broken fragments of 
native churches. Many originated in quarrels between the mission- 


17 See Round Table, XI (September, 1921), 953; also Report of Native Churches Com- 
mission. 
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ary and native ministers; others merely represent the ambitions of a 
native religious leader for the control of a church. These separatist 
churches are not always anti-white in sentiment, the Shembeites of 
Natal, for example, seeming to lack this feeling. But the tendency is 
for the adherents to be anti-European in outlook. As the Native 
Churches Commission put it, “While no Separatist Church has been 
known to start with an anti-white motive, their separateness attracts 
to them the disaffected among natives and some of them acquire 
a more or less anti-white bias.’ 

In the economic world the native feels the restrictions of the white 
man much more keenly than in the religious life. Not more than 
one-third of the natives are Christians, and the coercive element is not 
particularly important in religion. But all natives feel the exploitive 
power of the farmer, the mine-owner, and the white “baas.” Natu- 
rally race consciousness finds expression in protests against economic 
servitude and in organizations proposing to improve economic con- 
ditions. Reference has been made to the periodic riots, and spon- 
taneous revolts, unsupported by ideologies or organizations. The 
most significant of all manifestations of the tendency toward or- 
ganized race consciousness are the Industrial Commercial Worker’s 
Union and the Communist Party. The I.C.U, as the Industrial 
Commercial Union is called, was initiated in 1919 for the improve- 
ment of the native’s economic status. It grew slowly until 1924, 
when it began to spread rapidly over the Union. Its followers looked 
upon it as a solution of their problems, believing that by joining it 
the town workers would get high pay and the rural people high wages 
and more land. For a time it was a mass movement, and its leaders 
were folk heroes. Whites trembled at its power, and the govern- 
ment feared it. But, as was natural, considering the disorganization 
of native life, the essential lack of unity, and the inability of the 
organization to fulfil its promises, the movement soon went to 
pieces; factionalism emerged; graft and corruption among the lead- 
ers were revealed; and the rank and file were left disillusioned.’® 
Today the organization is split into factions. It is no longer a move- 


8 Report of Native Churches Commission, p. 31. 


9 For brief accounts of the I.C.U. see Buell, op. cit., I, 128-30, and W. G. Ballenger, 
Christian Students in Modern South Africa (1930), pp. 180-83. 
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ment and its leaders are discredited. Any native organization is 
likely to suffer the same fate. The leader is likely to become a mere 
professional organizer and agitator, more interested in the profit to 
be gained from his organization than in its ideals and objectives. This 
is not a reflection on native organizations and leaders but an indica- 
tion of the lack of sustained popular support for any organization or 
movement appealing for native “rights.” It expresses the im- 
maturity of race consciousness and the weakness of the native folk— 
facts of recurrent emphasis in this paper. 

The Communist party is also at work among natives. Thus far it 
is more a sect than a movement. It is doubtful whether the small 
native following understands the Marxian ideology or whether it is 
reacting against capitalism. Natives are communists because com- 
munism is a form of revolt, of protest against the economic order 
manned by white masters, under which they suffer. Their radical- 
ism is really racialism. The economic welfare of the native masses 
is always blocked by the South African racial caste system. The 
struggle for wages, for land, and for economic rights by necessity 
becomes a struggle for status, a racial struggle. And race conscious- 
ness becomes the driving sentiment of the movement. The native 
labor-unionist or communist is thus not in consciousness a proleta- 
rian but rather a member of an oppressed and disinherited race. 

The religious and economic manifestations discussed are in part 
manifestations of native revolt. They suggest stirrings among the 
native masses and indicate some tendency toward the mobilization 
and organization of racial sentiment. There has likewise been some 
protest against the demeaning civic and political status of the native 
and some attempts to win civic and political rights. The African 
National Congress is the most significant expression of this aspect 
of race consciousness. It was founded in 1909, and, like all native 
organizations, has had a checkered career. Its main appeal has been 
to the Europeanized native. At present it is faction-ridden and weak. 
Its lack of influence and achievement is not explicable in terms of 
the venality of its leaders, as sometimes suggested. Rather its fail- 
ures express the power of the European and the subordination of 
the native. The organization becomes a mere stage on which am- 
bitious natives may play at leading the oppressed Bantu out of 
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bondage into freedom. All native organizations seem to be futile— 
a futility born of the intrenched power of the white man and the 
exposed weakness of the native. 

To summarize: There are symptoms of race consciousness among 
the South African natives, but as yet it lacks maturity, form, and 
organization. The economic and political groups are ineffective. 
They represent somewhat futile attempts at organizing a race con- 
sciousness that as yet hardly exists. As beginnings they are signifi- 
cant, but as achievements they are of little moment. 

In this short paper an analysis of the reasons for the immaturity 
of race consciousness among South African natives cannot be given. 
Possible explanatory factors have been suggested, such as the di- 
visions within native life, the might of the white man, and the in- 
complete Europeanization of the native. It can be assumed that as 
the native absorbs European culture he will attempt to penetrate 
the European world, economic, political, religious, and social, and 
that out of the conflict born of this penetration race consciousness 
will emerge. The disintegration of native culture, the pressure of 
white governments, and the repressive policies will contribute to 
native solidarity. Growing sophistication will give a knowledge of 
European nationalism and of the techniques and organizations 
necessary to develop it. Bantu nationalism may ultimately become 


a new variety of group consciousness, challenging white supremacy 
in Southern Africa, 
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In Central Africa racial irritations are found in their simplest, most direct, and 
rawest forms. The question of land ownership has become an acute problem, with the 
setting aside of vast areas for white occupation, limitation of natives on reservations, 
and the holding of undesignated territories for future white occupation. Resentment 
has been expressed against the head tax levied upon every native male. The color bar, 
based on the European’s fear of native competition, places vocational restrictions on the 
native and discriminates against him markedly in the matter of wages. It prevents 
rapid fusion of cultures and gives concrete expression to the idea of white-race superi- 
ority. Against this, native resentment is growing. European intolerance of native cul- 
ture and traditional practices also makes for hostility. Only recently has any attempt 
been made by a few missionaries to blend the custom of the European and Bantu into 
an amalgamated system. 

One of the most fruitful fields for a specific contemporary study of 
racial irritations is Central Africa. Because of the comparative isola- 
tion of the territory and the recency of the white man’s advent, they 
are found here in their simplest, most direct, and rawest form. The 
situation in the Congo Belge and Northern Rhodesia, both copper- 
mining territories, is acute, transitional, and has practical signifi- 
cance for the stability of world-markets and international comity. 
The bare outlines of these problems only can be stated here, and the 
race conflict elements indicated. 

It seems anomalous that in a territory where the population den- 
sity is but 4.66 persons per square mile (in comparison with Bel- 
gium’s 600) that the question of land ownership should be the one of 
fundamental importance. Yet a British official, for many years resi- 
dent in Northern Rhodesia, sagaciously observes: “There is but one 
great problem in South Central Africa, viz.: the land problem. The 
others are connected with or subsidiary to it.” 

Density of population means little when one remembers that the 
land here is far from uniform in its supporting power; that vast 
stretches are arid and unproductive; that vaster areas are far from 
railroads and markets; that much of it is uninhabitable because of 
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pests and scourges such as the tsetse fly; that it requires an average of 
4,000 acres to support a single European family; that under the 
superficial methods of native agriculture many times as much land 
is necessary to support a native village as would be required under 
the European system; that the native population, with the elimina- 
tion of war and the improvement of medical and hygienic conditions, 
is increasing at the rate of 32.9 per cent every decade, i.e., it is dou- 
bling every thirty years—this in spite of an infant death-rate of 40 
per cent of all births. So the question of land ownership is one of 
more significance than would superficially appear. 

This land question, however, which is the most aggravating single 
issue from Kenya to the Cape, has only recently become acute in 
Central Africa. Until the tenure of the native in this region was 
threatened, he seemed to have been indifferent to ownership or alien- 
ation of land at the hands of the white man. But in the last decade, 
with the setting aside of vast areas for white occupation, with the 
limitation of natives to reserves, and with the holding of undesig- 
nated territories for future white occupation, his incipient fears of the 
European have flamed into resentful fire. 

Real property in the European sense is unknown to the African 
native. One may own tools, weapons, implements, ornaments, uten- 
sils, and in some measure his hut. He has the usufruct of land and 
herds, but no claim on them in fee simple, and no right to transmit 
them to posterity. Technically, land belongs to the chief as repre- 
sentative of the tribe, and this ownership is inalienable and super- 
naturally sanctioned. Hence, to be driven from the land, sacred to 
his great dead, has turned his world upside down. 

The native knew in a vague way that this had happened with dis- 
astrous results to his brother Bantu in the Union of South Africa, but 
he scarcely thought it could happen to him. White settlers, many of 
whom had come north from the Union, brought the southern atti- 
tudes of fear and control with them. They knew that natives were 
more prolific than Europeans; that they were measurably immune to 
the diseases of the district; that they were potential competitors, and 
thus were a menace to white security; that if they possessed the 
white man’s advantages they might easily repossess the land; and 
that with a little education and skill they became cheeky and un- 
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manageable. So the notion gained ground that they must be segre- 
gated into separate areas and kept there, except to fulfil the demand 
for labor by the white man. These reserves should be erranged in 
such a manner as to leave free large tracts of good land available 
to markets, roads, and railroads, for white purchase, and natives in 
rich areas should be gradually moved into other territory. The Un- 
ion reserve system which has been the pattern for the northern pro- 
tectorates has long been vigorously criticized. 

The minority report of the Union Native Economic Commission, 
1930-32, written by F. A. W. Lucas, in spite of its conservativeness 
of statement, is a smashing arraignment of the system as it now 
stands. Dr. McMillan attacks it on the ground of its arrestment of a 
decent standard of living. ‘The reserves,” he says, “are many of 
them either near the lowest possible level of subsistence or below it.’ 

The report of the native commissioner of the Ciskei at King Wil- 
liamstown to the Secretary for Native Affairs indicates the menace of 
the reserve situation there: 

The scope for improvement is immense and the need urgent, and unless ob- 
vious measures are taken and taken soon we shall be faced with recurring 
shortages of food and the creation of a poor black problem more crushing than 


the poor white question which has exercised the brains of statesmen for years 
and is costing the country increasingly large sums of money. ... . 


Such comments are still made in spite of the following timely cau- 
tion offered by Mr. P. W. C. Norton as early as 1925: 

I advanced the view that an obligation rests on government to provide 
every native with a site where he can reside permanently. I am not advocating 


free grants, but simply the duty to indicate where any native who so desires 
may purchase and obtain land for this purpose. 


The only reasonable extenuation of the South African reserves lies 
in the fact that, when created, they seemed to be adequate and, if 
they had not been set apart, the bulk of the natives would probably 
be entirely landless now. 

Much resentment has been expressed against the head tax levied 
upon every male of the indigenous population. This varies from ros. 
to 12s. 6d., depending on the district. It seems at first sight to be a 
paltry annual payment, especially as there is no land tax. But it falls 


* W. M. McMillan, “Development of Africa,” Political Quarterly, III, 552 ff. 
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on the native only; and the native is on a barter, not a cash economy. 
He has no cash crop; and even if he had, he lives too far from the cen- 
ters of civilization and the roads are too precarious to sell it for money 
on the white man’s market. The only thing he has to sell is his labor 
on the white man’s farm or, better still, at twenty-two cents a day in 
the white man’s mine. Hence, he feels that the head tax is a govern- 
mental device to force him to leave his home and labor on contract, 
for from six months to three years, to pay the inescapable annual tax 
for himself or his brother tribesmen. 

In the allocation of these taxes he has no voice. He has no vote, no 
representation. He is under a native commissioner and a small con- 
stabulary or trained alien guard. While the necessity for paying the 
head tax tends to drive the able-bodied natives of all territories into 
the employment of Europeans, there are some groups which are 
more desirable as workers than others, more efficient, intelligent, 
tractable. These sections are depleted of their man-power—not in- 
frequently one finds a Babemba district with 60 per cent to 80 per 
cent of its men working in the mines. In such districts the home situ- 
ation is tragic. Under the rigid sex division of labor in the cassava- 
raising territories, the heavy bushveld is cut by the men alone, for no 
woman may touch the ax. The trees are burned and the seeds and 
slips are planted in the ashes before the heavy rains. Roots are dug 
only after three years’ cultivation, and thus the absence of the men 
disrupts the entire social system and extends the hunger months 
sometimes for half a year. During these hunger months the women 
range the forest gathering wild roots, barks, and grasses to keep life 
in the bodies of their children until the return of the husband and 
father. Native resentment may be summarized thus: “We pay a 
head tax; the white man does not. In spite of the fact that it is our 
country, the white man governs; we do not.” 

Another insidious bone of contention is the color bar. In the Un- 
ion the native labors under a distinct economic handicap. There are 
certain trades, crafts, and callings he may not enter under any con- 
sideration. For the labor he actually performs he need not be paid 
more than one-fifth the wages received by the white man for identical 
service. This discrimination is legal under the Color Bar Act passed 
by the Union government in 1925, under which the government may 
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rule that no native may be employed in connection with machinery 
in mines or works. Using the color bar as a pattern, the northern 
colonists, mine workers, and other employers of labor have made a 
wide difference in the wages of white and black. The system is de- 
fended on the ground that there are many unskilled whites who need 
labor but are as incapable of carrying through a complicated task as 
the native from the isolated kraal. Wages, however, must be paid 
them sufficient to enable them to live decently as white men. The 
Bantu standard is low, and he doesn’t need the higher wage. It 
seems to the natives grossly unjust to debar them from industrial 
progress on the ground of color alone. 

“The white man has taught us to labor for him,” he complains. 
“‘He has forced us to leave our villages and gardens at a time when 
they should be tilled, forced us to live in his towns, and made us de- 
pendent upon him. Now that we have learned to do his kind of work 
he tells us the task is over, go back home, you are too ambitious, and 
you know too much; only white men can do this work. Where shall 
we go? We have no homes in the country. What shall we do?’” As 
a result, the resentment of native peoples is at a dangerously high 
tension. 

Is it any wonder that in the fall of 1932, when a celebrated Ameri- 
can spoke to native audiences in Livingstone, Lusaka, and N’dola 
on the “American Negro,” emphasizing his rise from slavery to free- 
dom and theoretic equality, native riots broke out within twenty- 
four hours and had to be vigorously suppressed by the guards of the 
district commissioners? 

The economic color bar—whether legalized, as in the Union, or in- 
visible but none the less real, as in Central Africa—rests squarely on 
the white man’s fear of native competition. This fear complex is the 
shadowy ghost which stalks through every discussion of race rela- 
tions in Africa. Although its existence cannot be justified, it can be 
easily explained. The European keenly realizes that he is vastly out- 
numbered by the Bantu, that the native population is multiplying 
rapidly, that no European can be physically well adjusted to the 
tropical habitat, that he has invested fixed capital, and that there is 


2 A. Phillips, The Bantu Are Coming (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930), pp. 68-69 
(Summary). 
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danger of the rise of a miscegenate race similar to that in Porto Rico 
or Jamaica. This realization places him constantly on the defensive, 
against even the beginnings of the growth of native power. It rests 
on a fallacy as fundamental as it is pernicious, and results in super- 
ficial economic thinking. As Henry Clay, economic adviser to the 
Bank of England, in his recent Report on the Industrial Relations in 
Southern Rhodesia has pointed out, “the native population, far 
from being a menace, properly understood is the country’s greatest 
asset.’’3 

The economic color bar with its concomitant in the white group’s 
fear-complex ramifies into the fields of social recognition, commerce, 
and the increasing legal restrictions on native mobility and behavior. 
It prevents a rapid fusion of cultures and gives concrete expression 
to the idea of white-race superiority. While European and Bantu 
live in close juxtaposition in Africa, there is a vast gulf of social dis- 
tance between them. They are in and of two separate social worlds. 
European standards are high, in education, health, hygiene, indus- 
trial efficiency, living, art, music, recreation, food requirements, and 
thrift. In the few cases where the native conforms to these standards 
he is measurably rewarded by the white man’s recognition, but in the 
main the conformation to European patterns is slow or impossible 
and elicits only the white man’s pity, exploitation, or contempt. By 
reason of the latter attitude, the native finds it hard to adopt the in- 
vader’s culture or to harmonize it with his own. This continuous dis- 
ability further increases the social distance between him and the 
white man. 

Through the earlier stages of the contact before the present cen- 
tury, the white man and his ways were sacrosanct. The native tenta- 
tively accepted the European’s definition of the Bantu’s inferior 
status; but with the opening of the Southern Rhodesia mines in 1906, 
the Katanga mines in 1911, and the N’dola workings later, and espe- 
cially as a result of his participation in the World War, he conceived 
the social distance as susceptible of being bridged. He had made the 
discovery that the white man had feet of clay. Grievances against 
white injustice replaced the blind admiration. Although these might 
be masked by a smiling face and a deferential demeanor, they were 
3 P. 42. 
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vociferously aired among his own people in the kraals, townships, 
and compounds. There were unquestionably values to be gained 
through adopting elements in the white man’s culture, but the 
grievances eclipsed them and continued to fester until they erupted 
in native riots at Port Elizabeth in 1920, Bloomfontain in 1925, Dur- 
ban in 1929, Livingstone, Lusaka, and N’dola in 1932. The risings 
were initiated not by the raw Bantu but by semi-detribalized natives 
living in the towns, and were the explosive outbreaks of long-re- 
pressed resentments which had had little opportunity for expression. 
These irks are frequently trivial, but they travel through the native 
population by underground news routes so common in primitive soci- 
ety, until they become a rallying-point for race consciousness. Pro- 
fessor Brooks of Pretoria University has stated it thus: 

It has often been observed that little things seem to count for more with na- 
tives than big ones. It is not so much unjust or unwise systems as tactless ad- 
ministration which causes trouble, boorishness, incivility, tactlessness, care- 
lessness for native susceptibilities, unnecessary complication of officialdom. 
These have done more to rouse ill feeling between black and white than land 
acts, exclusion from political rights or other legislation.4 
Numerous conferences with natives over a wide area, and replies to 
a request for life-histories sent to four hundred natives in thirty dif- 
ferent linguistic groups in South Central Africa, evidenced a surpris- 
ing similarity of complaint. A charge which occurred in every con- 
ference and in all but a single life-history was that the white man had 
no respect for the native, regarded him as inferior, and “treated him 
like a dog.” The following is typical: 

White men are unkind to their servants. They only care for them as long as 
they are an asset. They do not care how they are fed or housed. If they own a 
horse, the animal receives much more sympathy than their employees, for 
often they visit the stable to see how it is housed and fed... .. This teaches us 
that the humanity of the European is very shallow although his education may 
be very deep.s 

A native who had labored in the mines complained that in certain 
of them “‘we had to wear boots to protect our shins against the white 
gang boss. We could not understand his directions, and he would not 

4E. H. Brookes, The History of Native Policy in South Africa from 1830 to the 
Present Day (1924). 

5 From a life-history of a northern Bantu. 
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stop to explain.”” A Shangaan protested similar treatment thus: “A 
farmer was my bitterest enemy, for he lashed my comrades with a 
shambok, so that they would like to die, when the cattle went over 
bounds.” The resentment in both cases seems to be not so much 
against the corporal punishment itself as against the affront to na- 
tive dignity and self-respect. The native insists on recognition and 
resents any treatment in which it is absent. 

A white man will expect you to address him as Mr., but he dare not return the 
compliment. A white man expects you to greet him first if you are black, even 
if he knows you very well, but if you are wise you don’t greet him at all if he is 
among his own white friends. If you do you'll be terribly disappointed because 
he will either pretend not to know you or will evade you and look the other way.® 


Sometimes the complaint is that the white man refuses to recog- 
nize the Bantu when he has conformed to white standards. A Moch- 
wana tribesman said: 

My education has been a disappointment to me. Although I have a certificate 
such as is in possession by a white man, yet I am not paid at the same rate; 
and, further, a half-caste is better paid than myself or any other of my group 
qualified in that way. The average white man in dealing with my group is 
unable to understand that there are those of my race that are already his 
equals, and thus in his treatment of the black man he becomes impatient, un- 
fair, and lacks any understanding of him. What incentive is there for improve- 
ment according to the white man’s standard? 


The native sees the extension of the color bar even into the admin- 
istration of justice. His argument may be conservatively summa- 
rized as follows: ‘“The white official is always unfair when a case at 
law involves a white man and a native. In the rare cases in which he 
is found guilty the white man is never punished as severely as are we. 
Moreover, we are compelled to conform to a changing law which we 
do not understand. We do not know European law until we are ar- 
rested for its infraction. Customary law is talked over in our native 
villages until everybody is familiar with it, but when we are brought 
before the white commissioner he says: ‘It is the law! There can be 
no discussion of it.’ This situation is vivid in the mind of the Bantu, 
one of whom wrote, ‘The government official . . . . seems to me to be 
an icicle personified. He is frigid, austere, and forbidding.’ ” 


6 From a life-history of a Gamopedi. 
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Again, because of their economic inferiority, natives are charged 
more by the white and Indian shopkeepers for what they purchase 
than the Europeans have to pay. Perhaps because the purchases are 
of smaller quantities involving greater inconvenience and because 
the shopkeeper’s turnover is slow he may be entitled to a slightly 
higher margin on staple products. 

Another cause for misunderstanding and incipient antagonism is 
the widespread native notion that the white trader has been abetted 
by the government official in suppressing his ancient industries and 
thus forcing him to purchase foreign wares. It is true that the crude 
iron-smelters are cold and unused. One sees their ruins scattered 
over the countryside. No longer are garden implements and weapons 
manufactured by the local smithy. Native looms are still; and cot- 
ton is no longer grown. Undoubtedly, the cheapness of foreign prod- 


ucts is a sufficient explanation for their disappearance, but every- — 


where the white man is blamed for their passing. In certain cases 
there have been prohibitions of smelting operations, but these were 
without official sanction. The government had to prohibit the grow- 
ing of native cotton, but unfortunately the reasons for it are not 
widely known. White settlers were unable to raise clean cotton as 
long as the natives in the vicinity refused to burn the fields over peri- 
odically to destroy the various pests. In the interests of the entire 
community, native cotton culture had to be eliminated. The motives 
of these misunderstood proscriptions, however, were added to the 
more obvious exploitations above mentioned, and thus more fuel was 
thrown upon the flames of racial hatred. 

A final set of problems may be grouped about the difficulty of 
blending white and Bantu cultures. The production and industrial 
methods of Europeans are crystallized. They may be inconsistent, 
but they have enough scientific basis to be thoroughly defensible. 
They are stubborn and susceptible of change only as a result of 
changes in the homeland. There is a proper way to plow, to reap, to 
rotate crops, to select seeds, to improve herds; proper machinery for 
every purpose; a proper planting time; and a proper system of pre- 
paring produce for market. “What,” asks the settler, “has the na- 
tive to offer? Let him do as we do. Ours are the best modes. We can 
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demonstrate their superiority even in Africa.”’ All of which is quite 
true; but the colonist does not stop there. He carries over the same 
cocksureness in his attitude toward native traditional culture pat- 
terns. ‘““‘What,”’ he inquires, “‘is the value of initiation rites for boys 
and the mysteries for girls? We haven’t got them. The native does 
not need them. Let him get rid of those silly practices and educate 
his children as white men do. Why should the Bantu pay lobolo for 
his young bride, even when he is married under English law, to con- 
vince her that she indeed is married? And as to polygyny, it is as 
absurd as the native method of agriculture. If the native boy sloughs 
off an antiquated set of superstitions, acquires some independence, 
and discovers he has rights even against his chief, why shouldn’t he? 
Let him make a thorough job of it.”” Thus the colonist delivers him- 
self of the popular white philosophy—make over African society into 
the image of our own, substitute the white man’s mores, standards, 
institutions, laws, methods, and education without compromise. 
There is no place for native civilization—in fact, it is not civilization. 
But there is another side to this clash of cultures. Whatever else 
may be said for the native culture pattern, it is consistent, highly 
conventional, synchronized through many centuries of trial and 
error, sanctioned by the great dead and the nebulous inhabitants of 
another world. The native insists that it must not be changed. It 
cannot be without the risk of bringing down upon him and his group 
untold misery. Any disaster—an accident, an illness, a death, a fire, 
a plague, even a variation in the time of the big or little rains—is 
interpreted as a punishment for an infraction of traditional custom. 
So that the superstitious sanctions give the mores of the tribe an in- 
sidious and uncanny obstinacy to change. 

How strong these sanctions are may be seen in the persistent kill- 
ing of twins of unlike sex, the exposure to death of the child cutting 
his upper teeth before the lower ones come through, the wholesale 
poisoning of the enemies of a chief or head man after his untimely de- 
cease, with which cases the courts continually have to deal, the load- 
ing of paramounts like Kasembe and Chitamakulu with supernumer- 
ary wives until, to quote his subjects, they are “as numerous as the 
ants in an ant heap.” 
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Only recently has there been an attempt—and that by a few dar- 
ing and emancipated missionaries—to blend the customs of the 
European and the Bantu into an amalgamated system, using the 
familiar concepts and social patterns of both races. At Mbereshi, 
progressive missionaries have incorporated the initiation ceremonies, 
with adequate reinterpretations, into their Christian program. Other 
missionaries have tacitly permitted lobolo and polygyny as a transi- 
tional means of blending antagonistic cultures. Perhaps in the ex- 
tension of such methods into educational and administrative activ- 
ity lies mutual education, mutual appreciation, and mutual sym- 
pathy, which are necessary to any progressive solution of the race 
problem on the cultural plane. 
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CULTURAL PARTICIPATION AND THE NEGRO 
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ABSTRACT 


In order to present quantitatively the theory of cultural participation, data are 
utilized on the relative participation of the Negro in the economic and educa- 
tional fields. Economic data indicate a group becoming less rural; industrial and 
business fields are functioning more and more as channels of participation; the large 
proportion of Negroes are still on the lower rungs of the ether een parent ~ the pro- 
portion of professional men and women is increasing. In both quantity and quality of 
education there is a definite lag behind the white group, but this lag is decreasing no- 
tably through reduction of illiteracy, increased attendance in elementary schools, 
and growth of high schools and colleges. The death-rates and morbidity figures indi- 
cate also a lesser degree of cultural participation of Negroes. There is a definite trend 
toward increased participation in the discoveries of science, which in turn affect ability 
to prevent, withstand, and counteract disease. 


The cultural store within a complex civilization can be partici- 
pated in by any given group to only a limited degree.’ It is proposed 
to examine the possibilities of presenting the theory of cultural par- 
ticipation in quantitative form. One may select a specific group 
and examine the possibility of obtaining quantitative indices of its 
participation, dependent upon the data available. Specifically, are 
there any indices and relationships obtainable and verifiable in re- 
gard to degree of participation in the complex American culture of 
the various racial groups within that culture? The Negro group may 
be studied as illustrative of the possibilities inherent in the quantita- 
tive expression of cultural participation. 

For a control group one may take another native group, that of 
whites of native parentage; or, where this is not possible, broader 
classifications may be utilized. The index of the degree of participa- 
tion in the Negro group may be compared with this latter group, 
thus giving a better basis for judging the relative degree of partici- 
pation. Three aspects of primary significance are the economic, the 
educational, and the bio-social, 

In an industrially permeated culture such as exists in present-day 

t An introductory discussion of relative degrees of participation in culture has 


been presented in Culture and Human Behavior by Sanford Winston (New York City: 
Ronald Press, 1933), chap. x. 
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United States, the comparative occupational classifications of a par- 
ticular group form a major index to participation in both the group 
life and the cultural store available. Economic participation is a ma- 
jor factor in fuller participation in other spheres of a civilization 
such as exists in the United States. The ability to take advantage of 
economic channels results not alone in gaining the fruits of the 
economic heritage; but through the media of wages, or salaries, or 
profits, access is also attainable to other phases of the culture, such 
as more desirable housing, the ownership of an automobile, or at- 
tendance at plays and musicales. 

The Bureau of the Census has collected data from which it is pos- 
sible to arrive at certain general conclusions regarding the economic 
status of Negroes as compared with native whites. Of the Negroes 
ten years of age and over in 1930, 40.7 per cent were engaged in 
agriculture, as compared with 21.4 per cent for native whites of the 
same age category; 18.6 per cent were engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, as compared with 27.5 per cent of the native 
whites; 3.3 per cent were engaged in trade, as compared with 13.7 
per cent of the native whites; 2.5 per cent were engaged in profes- 
sional services, as compared with 7.9 per cent of the native whites; 
and 28.6 per cent were engaged in domestic and personal service, 
as compared with 6.6 per cent of the native whites.” In the fields of 
agriculture and of domestic and personal service, the proportions 
of Negroes far exceed those of native whites. In all other categories 
the reverse is true.* Those who do attain the higher classifications of 
business, professions, and clerical and skilled labor do not, as a 
group, receive comparable compensation with native whites,‘ thus 
limiting the importance of the relative occupational advancement. 

The general figures conceal the effect of the employment of 
women. A larger proportion of males exists in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries and in trade than for the Negro group as a 

2 Fifteenth Census of the United States, V, 74-75. 


3 Also, see National Urban League, Negro Membership in American Labor Unions 
(New York City: Alexander Press, 1930), p. 10. 


4 For discussions of this point, see Ambrose Caliver, A Personnel Study of Negro 
College Students (“Columbia University Contributions to Education,” No. 484 [1931]), 
and Louise Kennedy, The Negro Peasant Turns Cityward (New York City: Columbia 
University Press, 1930), chap. iv. 
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whole. The somewhat smaller proportion of men than women in 
professional categories is due to the great number of women teach- 
ers. A far smaller percentage of men than women is occupied in 
domestic and personal services. Negro women are under the double 
handicap of race and sex, a combination making it difficult for them 
to take advantage of openings which may be available to the men of 
their race. 

Although it is not primarily the purpose of this paper to discuss 
trends, the following analysis may aid in giving a less static picture 
of cultural participation. Data are available in sufficiently accurate 
form for 1910, 1920, and 1930. The year 1910 is chosen as the first 
year for comparative purposes, as it represents the census period 
prior to the last great migration of Negroes north- and city-ward. 
During this period the percentage of Negroes engaged in agriculture 
decreased steadily in contrast to the increases in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, trade, and domestic service. The decided 
trend upward on the part of the small numbers engaged in the pro- 
fessions has been of especial significance. Specifically, there were in 
professional services 1.3 per cent in 1910, 1.7 per cent in 1920, and 
2.5 per cent in 1930. Actually, the number engaged in professions 
increased from approximately 68,000 in 1910 to 136,000 in 1930. 
This represents a gain of 98.9 per cent in the professions, as com- 
pared with a gain of only 6.0 per cent for the working population 
as a whole. The great proportion of Negroes, however, are still on 
the lower rungs of the occupational ladder; and studies as to com- 
parative income of Negroes and whites show the meager urban in- 
comes of a large portion of Negro workers. 

To complete the mathematical occupational picture, it is neces- 
sary to turn to that 40.7 per cent gainfully employed Negroes en- 
gaged in agriculture in 1930. Of these, 20.5 per cent of the Negro 
farm operators own their land, while 79.4 per cent are tenants, the 
few remaining being classified as managers.’ The percentage of own- 
ers has steadily decreased during the twentieth century while the 
percentage of tenants has steadily increased. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion of cash tenants has decreased while the economically lower- 
grade croppers and other Negro tenants have increased. 

5 The Negro Farmer in the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1930), p. 37. 
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The departure of large numbers of Negroes northward may in the 
future leave a greater agricultural opportunity for those remaining 
in the South. Thus far, however, this has not been the general result. 

Tosum up: The group is becoming less rural and conversely more 
urban, the industrial and business fields increasingly occupied; 
and there is an increase in the proportion of professional men and 
women, in itself a significant symptom of increased cultural partici- 
pation. The concentration of workers in the relatively poorly paid 
unskilled and semi-skilled occupations is partially balanced by the 
increase in the ability of the group to support a growing number and 
percentage of professional men and women. It remains to be seen 
to what degree the filling of the unskilled and semi-skilled fields is 
preliminary to upward mobility in the economic sphere. 

Another of the more fundamental indices of cultural participation 
is that of educational status. Education may be looked at from 
many standpoints; and one of these is the function of education, 
itself a field of cultural participation, as a channel for participation 
in other aspects of a culture. 

Turning to the field of educational indices, we find that they vary 
all the way from the lowest index, as revealed in illiteracy data, to 
the highest, as shown in collegiate activity. Illiteracy data are par- 
ticularly pertinent, owing to the fact that the biological factor oper- 
ating in cultural participation is controlled for all practical purposes. 
Since all persons except a fraction of 1 per cent are biologically ca- 
pable of becoming literate, the percentage of illiteracy becomes an 
adequate index of one phase of cultural participation. In 1930, 
despite the comparatively rapid decrease in the percentage of il- 
literacy during the past few decades, 16.3 per cent of the Negro 
population ten years of age and over were still classified as illiterate, 
while 1.8 per cent of the native white population of native parentage 
were so enumerated.® Studying the two most significant age groups 
with respect to the long-time trend of illiteracy, it is found that 5.3 
per cent of Negro children ten to fourteen years of age are illiterate, 
as against only 0.6 per cent of the native white children of native 
parentage in the same age group. In the oldest age classification, 


6 Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Govt. Printing Office), p. 275. 
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sixty-five years of age and over, 55.7 per cent of the Negro group are 
illiterate, as contrasted with 5.2 per cent of the white group.’ It is 
evident from such data that Negroes are definitely handicapped in 
their participation in the culture available. On the other hand, this 
particular barrier decreases progressively as the age groups become 
younger.® 

The classification of “literate” in turn represents the widest varia- 
tion in ability to participate in culture, ranging, as it does, from 
those who are barely able to read and write to those who have ad- 
vanced degrees and who theoretically, if not actually in all cases, are © 
fitted to enjoy more completely the values of modern civilization. 
Significant data with regard to our public schools are those which 
give the ratio of enrolment to school population in eighteen southern 
states for the school year 1929-30. For Negro children the per- 
centage of enrolment, five to seventeen years of age, inclusive, was 
78.6; for white children, 89.4 per cent.° 

For this same period, school attendance for Negro children for 
the United States as a whole, seven to thirteen years of age, was 
87.3 per cent, while attendance for native whites of native parentage 
for the same age group was 96.1 per cent.’® This poor attendance 
record for Negro children is linked with both the occupational and 
health indices, for child labor and poor health conditions are two 
significant factors in its determination." According to the recently 
published Twenty Year Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund,” “elemen- 
tary school attendance . . . . is probably the most searching test of 
Negro education.” 

When the distribution of students according to classes is con- 
sidered, wide variations are observable. These indicate the limited 

1 Ibid. 


§ Sanford Winston, Jiliteracy in the United States (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1930), chap. vi. 


9 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1928-1930 (U.S. Bureau of 
Education, Govt. Printing Office), Vol. II, chap. ii, p. 70. 


10 Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United States, p. 261. 

™ Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1928-1930, Vol. I, chap. xvii, 
p. 41. 

2 (New York City, 1932), p. 34. Also, see Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1928-1930), Vol. II, chap. ii, p. 70. 
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degree of formal education obtained by even the present generation 
of Negro children. For example, 34.4 per cent of all Negro children 
in the public schools of the eighteen southern states in 1929-30 were 
in the first grade, in contrast with 19.1 per cent of the white children. 
Seventy three and four-tenths per cent of the Negro children were 
enrolled below the fifth grade; 53.9 per cent of the white children. 
Only 1.5 per cent of the Negro pupils had reached the third and 
fourth years of high school, against 5.8 per cent of the white chil- 
dren." This last contract is due to the lack of adequate high-school 
facilities and to the retardation of pupils, as well as dropping out of 
school. It is significant that the Negro schools of the South are large- 
ly rural with limited facilities for educational development." 

Data with respect to higher institutions of learning for Negroes 
are necessarily less specific with regard to details. The trend can be 
readily observed, however, from the fact that the fifteen institu- 
tions for Negroes listed among the universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools in 1919-20 had increased “as the advancement in 
the standards of higher institutions for Negroes warranted it” to 
forty-one in 1929-30." The estimates of Negro college students in 
1930 vary, but probably the number exceeded 20,000. Some au- 
thorities place the figure as high as twenty-five thousand students.” 
Even so, this is a low figure in comparison with the white enrolment, 
taking into consideration the size of the population groups. 

The various educational indices reveal what is, on the whole, a 
decided increase in the extent of participation in this sphere. Al- 
though there is a definite lag behind the white group in both the 
quantity and quality of education, this lag is decreasing notably. 
If some type of more or less formalized education is one necessary 
prerequisite to participation on a large scale in a complex civiliza- 

"3 Ibid., p. 71. 

14S. L. Smith, in a survey of Negro schools in fourteen southern states in 1925-26 
found over go per cent of them to be rural. See ““Negro Public Schools in the South,” 
Southern Workman, Vol. LVII (1928). Moreover, Fred McCuistion in Financing 
Schools in the South (1930), found that the average expenditure in 1929-30 per white 
pupil enrolled in fourteen southern states was $44.31, in comparison with $12.57 for 
Negroes. 

8 Biennial Survey of Education, Vol. II, chap. iv, p. 5. 

© Twenty Year Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, p. 39. 
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tion, the Negro group may be said to be taking rapid steps in this 
direction through reduction of illiteracy, increased attendance in ele- 
mentary schools, and growth of high schools and colleges. 

Death-rate and morbidity figures furnish indices of cultural par- 
ticipation of sufficient reliability and completeness to supply com- 
parable data. In one sense, a sufficient degree of participation in the 
results of the discoveries and inventions of preventive and applied 
medicine and social sanitation is a sine gua non of survival. 

The unrefined data on death-rates show a decline from 24.2 per 
£,000 population for 1910 to 17.3 per 1,000 for 1927 for Negroes. 
This latter compares with a rate of 10.8 for whites in 1927."’ In 1929 
the mortality rate for Negroes for the registration states was 16.9; 
that for whites, 11.3."* Of course, in a further study of cultural par- 
ticipation in the bio-social field, the control of the age factor would 
be a necessary next step. But for our primary purpose, the investi- 
gation of the possibilities inherent in the objective comparison of 
cultural participation, even the crude data show the discrepancy be- 
tween the Negro and white groups and the continued increase in 
cultural participation of both, in so far as the decline in the crude 
death-rate is one index of increased participation. 

A closer approach to the subject of participation is obtained 
through the examination of data for specific diseases, such as typhoid 
fever and tuberculosis. Since, with the building-up of cultural tech- 
niques such as modern sanitary and preventive measures, these 
diseases can be virtually eliminated, they are excellent indicators of 
cultural participation of peoples. 

Hence, irrespective of possible biological differences as revealed 
in relative immunity and susceptibility, comparative data on diseases 
of the type mentioned are germane for our purpose. Data in regard 
to mortality for various diseases are available for the registration 
states which in 1929"? included all the states except Texas and South 
Dakota. For the registration states, the proportion of Negro deaths 

17 Some Recent Trends in Race Relations, Commission on Interracial Co-operation 
(Atlanta, Georgia, 1933), p. 7. 


18 Mortality Statistics, 1929 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Govt. Printing Office), 
Pp. 7. 


19 The latest year for which these data are available. 
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to total deaths for all causes in 1929 was 13.6 per cent.”? This com- 
pares with a population proportion in the same area of only 9.5 per 
cent. These crude percentages point to a disproportionate lack of 
participation of the Negro in those phases of culture which tend to 
reduce death-rates. Mortality data for specific diseases, where such 
diseases are known to be subject to control, should be revealing in 
this regard. 

Those diseases under the heading of “‘tuberculosis of the respira- 
tory system” are so importantly affected by the cultural situation of 
both the general community and its constituent groups that they 
form a good index. For the Negro group, deaths due to this general 
cause formed 23.7 per cent of the total deaths in this category. This 
compares with a 13.6 percentage of Negro to all deaths and with a 
9.5 percentage of Negroes in the general population of the area under 
consideration. 

Negro deaths due to malaria are affected by conditions largely 
peculiar to the southern United States, and yet these conditions are 
essentially eradicable by means known to science. The proportion 
of Negro deaths to all deaths for this disease in 1929 was 46.5 per 
cent, as compared with the 9.5 percentage of Negroes in the general 
population. Deaths from typhoid and paratyphoid fever are sub- 
stantially affected by unfavorable environmental factors, evidences 
of lack of cultural participation. The proportion of Negro to all 
deaths in this category was 29.2 per cent in 1929. 

These representative types of disease are important numerically 
as well as representative of diseases which are largely preventable by 
means lying within the present store of cultural knowledge. The 
data are utilizable for our purpose because they are indicative of 
the comparative cultural participation of the Negro and white 
groups and are an index of the comparative lack of participation of 
the Negro group. On the other hand, the mortality rates for these 
diseases have decreased steadily for Negroes as well as for whites, 
and as such are indicative of the increased cultural participation of 
the Negro group in the bio-social field with the passing of the years: 

The mortality rates under syphilis require a somewhat different 


2 Mortality Statistics, 1929 (U.S. Bureau of the Census), pp. 166 and 220. 
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explanation. The proportion of Negro deaths to all deaths under 
this heading was 43.0 per cent in 1929, compared with a general 
population proportion of 9.5 per cent. Moreover, the data for syphi- 
litic mortality for Negroes show an increase in recent years.” 
Progress in control has been made, but in this case not enough to off- 
set the spread of the various syphilitic diseases, which has been in- 
tensified in recent years by the growing urbanization of the Negro 
group. 

One more phase, namely, infant mortality, is important, as it is 
well recognized that the infant death-rate can be reduced by improv- 
ing social conditions. 

For the birth registration area of the United States in 1929 there 
were 101.5 deaths of Negro infants under one year of age per 1,000 
births. This rate compares with that of 63.2 deaths of white infants 
per 1,000 live births.7 The more than 60 per cent higher rate is an 
index of the lesser participation of the Negro group in those elements 
of the culture which operate to reduce infant mortality. 

The indices tentatively suggested give a mathematical descrip- 
tion of a lesser degree of cultural participation of Negro, as com- 
pared with white, groups. Of course, generalized data such as have 
been utilized should be regarded as only preliminary to more in- 
tensive and refined studies within smaller areas. Even so, the general 
data here presented in a preliminary manner give a quantitative 
description of cultural participation and show the comparative pov- 
erty of Negro participation in the past, with a definite trend toward 
increasing participation in the present and future. 

% Statistical Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Company), XI (1930), 7, and 


Elbridge Sibley, Differential Mortality in Tennessee, 1917-1928 (Nashville: Fisk Uni- 
versity Press, 1930), pp. 98-99. 


2 Birth, Stillbirth and Infant Mortality Statistics, 1929 (U.S. Bureau of the Census), 
Pp. 32. 
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Yugoslavs did not begin to immigrate in large numbers until after 1890. Most of 
them came from the provinces formerly belonging to Austria-Hungary. In 1930 the 
number of living Yugoslavs in the United States was about 325,000, scattered in every 
state in the Union. The Chicago region has the greatest number of any urban area— 
between 40,000 and 60,000. The majority of Yugoslavs are employed in mines and in- 
dustries, although the percentage so employed has dropped. Today they are more and 
more interested in road construction and various other public works. Religious back- 
grounds tend to persist. All the Yugoslav schools belong to various churches. Classes 
are taught in English. Antagonism between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenians is such as to 
make any kind of co-operation exceptional. Yugoslav tribes also have different social 
and cultural outlooks. There are some 4,500 benevolent fraternal organizations, with a 
total membership of about 25,000; all are based on provincial and religious lines. The 
prohibition of further immigration and the force of Americanization will eventually 
cause the Yugoslav culture pattern in America to disappear. In recent years the flow 
of immigration into Yugoslavia has become greater than emigration. 


The beginning of the immigration of the South Slavs into the 
United States dates from the California gold rush in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, though they were not unrepresented in the 
period of exploration and colonization, coming chiefly as Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to the Indians. The gold seekers were numerous enough to 
form a settlement of South Slavs in Amador County and in other 
mining districts of California. Many became merchants in San 
Francisco, establishing themselves also in the restaurant and hotel 
business where they are still prominent." 

Emigrants, especially from the coastal regions of Dalmatia, after 
1850 came in numbers to regions farther east. Slovenian settlers 
founded Kraintown in Minnesota (named from Carniola) and also 

* For the historical treatment of Yugoslav immigration, see Ivan N. Maroevich, 
“Our 100,000 Yugoslavs on the West Coast,” in South Slav Herald, March 10, 1934, 
p. 4; Anonymous, “Jugoslavs in America,” in A Century of Progress International 
Exposition, Slavs with Special Reference to Americans of Slav Ancestry (Chicago, 1933), 
pp. 44-47; Anonymous, “Jugoslavia in America,” in the Chicago Tribune, June 1930 
(“The Kingdom of Jugoslavia’”’), pp. 10-11; Anonymous, The Jugoslavs in the United 
States of America (published by the Jugoslav Section of America’s Making, Inc., New 


York, 1921); L. St. Kosier, Les Serbes, Croates et Slovénes en Amérique (Zagreb: Ban- 
karstvo, 1928); I. Mladineo, “‘Jugoslavs in America,” in the Interpreter, IV, 3-6. 
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Brockway, Minnesota. They came also to Chicago, Omaha, and 
parts of Iowa. In 1873 they came to Joliet, Illinois, where they now 
are largely represented. In New York their settlement dates from 
1878.” 

But it was not until after 1890 that Yugoslavs began to immigrate 
in large numbers. Serbia proper contributed very few, which is true 
also of Macedonia and Montenegro. The bulk of Yugoslavs in the 
United States—Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes—are from the provinces 
formerly belonging to Austria-Hungary. They found employment in 
heavy industries, though a majority of them were agriculturists in 
their homeland. 

Although no reliable statistics are available as to the actual num- 
bers of Yugoslavs who have immigrated, it is probable that close to 
900,000 Yugoslavs have settled in North America, principally in the 
United States and Canada, with two or three hundred of them in 
Alaska.’ The official statistics of the United States censuses before 
the World War do not isolate this group since they record immi- 
grants from the territories that now belong to the kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia as Bulgarians, under the general classification of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, or as Germans, Austrians, or Hungarians, 
since many Yugoslavs belonged at that time to Austria-Hungary. 
Furthermore, the Yugoslavs tended to classify themselves according 
to religion, either as Eastern Orthodox (or Greek), Roman Catholic, 
or Mohammedan. Thus Bulgarians, Serbs, and Montenegrins were 
grouped together in one division, Croats and Slovenes in another, 
Dalmatians, Bosnians, and Herzegovinians in a third group, while 
a considerable number were classed as Austrians. Only since 1908 
has the census been taken by nationality. From the year 1900 to 
1930 the number of Yugoslavs, Bulgars, Dalmatians, and Bosnians 


2 Baraga County, Michigan, is named after Missionary Frederick Baraga, who came 
to America from Slovenia in 1830. In 1853 he was elevated to the rank of Bishop of 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Delaware (Bishopric of Sault Ste Marie). Baraga produced 
a grammar and dictionary for the Chippewa Indians and also translated the Bible in 
the same tongue, in addition to a book of poetry which he composed in the language of 
the Ottawa Indians. Another prominent Jugoslav pioneer and missionary was Josip 
Kundek, who arrived in America in 1838 and founded Ferdinand, Jasper, and other 
towns in the state of Indiana. 


3 The South Slav Herald, May 16, 1934, p. 4. 
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to enter the United States was 700,127 plus the 78,750 entering the 
United States up to 1900—making a total of 778,877 by 1930. Of 
this number 343,935 returned to Yugoslavia, leaving the total here 
at 434,942. Of this number (according to the statistics of the various 
beneficial organizations) 98,215 had died, so that on June 30, 1930, 
the number of living Yugoslavs in the United States was 335,727. 
Of this number about 12,000 are Bulgars, making Yugoslav total 
about 325,000. According to Ivan Mladineo of the Federal Statistics 
Board there have been born to these Yugoslavs in America 334,500 
children. According to another estimate there are 700,000, divid- 
ed as follows: Croatians, 345,000; Slovenians, 295,000; Serbians, 
60,000. 

Sixteen states have nine-tenths of the Yugoslav population as 
indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I 
PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION OF YUGOSLAVS IN AMERICA 
102,000 


The Chicago region has the greatest number of Yugoslav immi- 
grants of any urban area, estimated at between 40,000 and 60,000.4 
This distinction is, however, also claimed by Pittsburgh, which has 
the most important Serb colony in America and which is one of the 
two most important centers of Croats, the other one being Chicago. 
Cleveland and surroundings is the most important Slovene colony 
with its some 50,000 Yugoslav immigrants. San Francisco and Oak- 
land have about 17,000 Yugoslavs. Other main groupings of these 
South Slavs can be found in New York City and Hoboken (14,000); 
Buffalo and surroundings; the hard coal district of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and adjacent parts of the state of New York; Western Pennsyl- 
vania (especially in the steel and coal districts of Johnstown and 


4 Ibid., May 1, 1934, Pp. 5. 
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Pittsburgh), with adjacent parts of West Virginia (Wheeling), and 
Ohio (Youngstown, Detroit, and Akron); the copper-mining district 
of Northern Michigan, Milwaukee, and surroundings to Sheboygan 
(Michigan); the iron ore district of Northern Minnesota, Kansas 
City, and the coal basin of Pittsburg (Kansas); Denver and the 
Colorado mining districts; the mining districts of Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Salt Lake City; the whole coast of California; the copper 
mining districts of Arizona, Seattle (Washington), Portland (Ore- 
gon), Galveston (Texas), New Orleans (Louisiana) and the Missis- 
sippi Delta, and Juneau (Alaska). 

The majority of Yugoslavs are employed in mines and industries 
(about 40 per cent), and a comparatively small number in agricul- 
ture. Only in Minnesota, Colorado, and California are to be found 
well-established Yugoslav farm settlements. But today the per- 
centage of those working in the coal mines and industries has dropped 
considerably. On the other hand, the percentage of those working 
in the automobile industry has increased about five-fold since 1920 
(about ro per cent), most of such workers being located in Detroit. 
In California the Yugoslavs have contributed to the apple industry, 
particularly in Watsonville and the surrounding territory; the thriv- 
ing population of this apple center is composed in great majority of 
Slavonians. In and about Fresno, they have contributed in great 
part to the success of the grape industry. Monterey and San Pedro 
have been attracting the Dalmatian fishermen. On the northern 
coast of the Pacific, in Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma, Yugoslav 
immigrants have their own fishing companies and shipbuilding 
yards. In the southern states, especially around the mouth of the 
Mississippi, Yugoslav oyster fishers are leading in this business. 

But it was only during and after the World War that Yugosiav 
immigrants entered the commercial life of their newly adopted 
country. Today they are more and more interested in trade, in road 
construction and various other public works, and in some of the 
smaller industries. This applies, however, mainly to the American- 
born Yugoslavs. 

Contrary to the tendency of the Czechs to form “Free Thinking” 
societies, the Yugoslavs are prone to persist in their religious back- 
ground. The Croats and the Slovenes belong as a rule to the Roman 
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Catholic Church, although we find a certain percentage of Greek- 
Catholics among the Croats. The Serbs are usually of the Greek 
Orthodox religion. We find very few Mohammedans in this country. 
Scattered throughout the country are thirty-three Croat Catholic, 
forty-four Slovene Catholic, two Greek Orthodox, and thirty-five 
Serb Greek Orthodox parishes. 

All the Yugoslav schools in the United States belong to various 
churches. There are 37 Yugoslav parochial schools, with 11,896 stu- 
dents and 264 teachers.’ All the parochial schools are taught by nuns. 
All classes are conducted in English, although in many of these in- 
stitutions the respective dialects of the Yugoslav language are 
taught. In addition, we find numerous classes held on Saturdays for 
the purpose of teaching the native tongue. 

Though in Yugoslavia the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, in addition 
to other minor tribes, live side by side, the antagonism here goes so 
far as to make co-operation of any kind exceptional rather than 
usual. In this respect, the situation resembles that known among the 
Czechs and Slovaks. During the World War most of the Yugoslav 
political and social organizations in the United States were concen- 
trated into one Central Yugoslav Council in Washington, D.C., 
which again created the Yugoslav Chancery. Since the war, there 
have appeared numerous groups promoting separatism and an- 
tagonism. There are those who favor and those who oppose an ideal 
of Croat and Slovene autonomy. There are groups who favor most 
enthusiastically and others who condemn most bitterly the present 
dictatorship of the late King Alexander. Within each group there are 
numerous religious subdivisions. Many are “‘atheists.”’ 

In addition to religious and political divisions, the Yugoslav 
tribes have different social and cultural outlooks because of their 
different historical experiences. Though the Serbs and Croats use a 
language which is nearly entirely identical, the Serbs write it in 
Cyrillic, while the Croats use the Latin alphabet. Furthermore, the 
Croats and Slovenes, subjected to western influences, belong to an 

5 These and other up-to-date statistics have been secured by a Yugoslav student, 
Miss Mravintz, from various Yugoslav organizations. 


See J. S. Roucek, “The Passing of American Czechoslovaks,” in the American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XIX, 611-25. 
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older and higher civilization than the Serbs. In consequence the 
Croats are prone to look down on the Serbs and appreciate their 
cultural background only as an expression of a sort of “barbarism.’’ 

In common with many immigrant groups, the Yugoslavs are very 
strong in their benevolent fraternal organizations, which are fre- 
quently used to influence conditions in Yugoslavia. They combine 
the functions of insurance societies and of societies for the assistance 
of unemployed and disabled Yugoslav workers with that of cen- 
tralizing various Yugoslav groups in America. The first Yugoslav 
society was founded in 1857 in San Francisco, the second in 1874 in 
New Orleans, until today there are some 4,500 of them. These 
societies, in turn, are grouped into unions which again are federated. 
Some of the unions number over 1,000 societies with more than 
80,000 members. The various unions have a total membership of 
about 250,000, and the value of their property is over $12,000,000.° 
The individual lodges are usually given Saints’ names as patrons for 
the members. All of them are based on provincial and religious lines. 
The most important of these lodges is the Croatian Federal Union 
(Zajednica), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with a fund amounting to 
$5,500,000 and a membership of 80,000. Next in importance is the 
Slovene National Benefit Society (Jednota) of Chicago, with a fund 
of $5,250,000 and a membership of 60,000; then the Slovene Catholic 
Society of Joliet, Illinois, with $2,500,000 and a membership of 
40,000; the Serb National Federation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
with $1,500,000 and about 20,000 members. Several unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to weld these organizations into a compact 
unit. The Serb National Federation is the leading champion of this 
idea.*® These unions support their own organs. Thus the Serb Union 
publishes its daily Srbobran, the Croat Union the Zajendicar, and 
the Slovene Union the Prosveta. The membership is, however, de- 
creasing steadily, although these organizations have launched in- 


7 For the background of the various historical and present difficulties influencing the 


social behavior of the Yugoslav immigrants, see J. S. Roucek, ‘The Social Character of 
Yugoslav Politics,” in Social Science, [X, 294-305. 


8 The Chicago Tribune, op. cit., p. 11. 
9 The South Slav Herald, May 17, 1933, P. 4- 
10 Tbid., June 1, 1934, p. 4. 
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tensive campaigns to add new members to their ranks, which have 
been considerably thinned by the economic depression and by the 
passing of older members. The Slovene Society of Chicago, for in- 
stance, is offering as a Grand Prize a trip to Yugoslavia, with all 
expenses paid.” 

Many Yugoslav newspapers have been published in the United 
States but several were of short duration only. The first Yugoslav- 
American periodical, the Slovenian Unity, appeared in San Francisco 
in 1885. Since then some 180 different ones have died (42 in New 
York, 29 in Chicago, 16 in Los Angeles, 15 in Pittsburgh, 12 in San 
Francisco, etc.). At present there are 8 dailies (with some 61,000 
subscribers), 5 weeklies (with some 128,000 subscribers), 9 monthly 
and some semi-monthly papers (with some 39,000 subscribers), two 
quarterlies, numerous bulletins of the beneficial organizations (with 
Over 50,000 subscribers)—a total of 39 periodicals, with a total of 
270,000 issues.” 

The problem of the second generation is one of the most difficult 
faced by the Yugoslavs and their organizations. Politics and re- 
ligious discussions do not interest, for the most part, the American- 
born Yugoslav children. English-speaking lodges are introduced, 
and in 1930 there were 63 Croat English-speaking lodges alone, 
which centralized their activities around mushball teams, basket-ball 
teams, swimming parties, picnics, socials, etc. There are about 70 
choral societies, 50 orchestras, many dramatic, gymnastic, social, 
and other kinds of clubs. This preponderance of musical organiza- 
tions can be explained by the fact that of all Europeans, the Yugo- 
slavs are said to have developed most fully the art of folk-lore narra- 
tive, and these Yugoslav immigrants are still carrying on their 
musical inclinations in such societies. More than a half of them are 
made up of Slovenes. 

Following the example of the Czechoslovaks, in 1933 a Yugoslav 
University club was organized in Chicago. The movement was 
started after similar organizations had been formed in Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland."’ But the prohibition of further immigration and the 

Ibid., April 16, 1934, p. I. 

The figures were secured by Miss Mravintz. 

13 The South Slav Herald, July 16, 1933, p. 1. 
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force of Americanization will eventually cause the Yugoslav cul- 
ture pattern in America to disappear. This is well shown in the 
‘“‘Americanization” of the Yugoslav language and of the Yugoslav 
names. Thus Mr. Ollak is now Mr. O’Black; Mr. Jaska or JakSié has 
become Mr. Jackson; or Mr. Belko or Belié signs himself now as Mr. 
White." 

The immigrant Yugoslavs have contributed in no small measure 
to American progress, particularly in the fields of science, invention, 
education, and literature. The names Pupin,™ Tesla, the late 
Suzallo,’? Radosavljevich,"* Vecki Victor,"® Jager Frank,?° Dr. 
Eduard Miloslavich, Louis Adamic,” amply justify this assertion. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to look at the whole question of 


4 See L. Adamic, “‘Jugoslav Speech in America,” in American Mercury, XII (1927), 
319-21. 

*s Dr. Mihailo Pupin of Columbia University is well known for his inventions in long 
distance telephony and wireless telegraphy. See his autobiography, From Immigrant 
to Inventor (New York: Scribners’, 1927). See also A. E. S. Beard, ““A Serbian-Ameri- 
can Scientist—Michael Pupin,”’ Our Foreign Born Citizens (New York: Crowell, 1922), 
pp. 202-7. 

6 Nikola Tesla is the inventor of polyphrase induction motors, developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. Science accords to him 75 original discoveries and all 
electrical machinery using or generating alternating current is due to him. See Shavko 
BakSan, Nikola Tesla und sein Werk (Leipzig & Vienna: Deutscher Verlag, 1933); 
Beard, Electrical Wizard—Nikola Tesla,” op. cit., pp. 284-88; “Nikola Tesla,” 
in Slavs ...., pp. 54-56. 


17 Dr. Henry Suzallo, who died n 1933, was one of the foremost educators in the 
United States. President of the University of Washington from 1915 to 1926, and then 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancemet of Teaching, he was also a 
trustee of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. According to the report of the New 
York Times, September 26, 1933, “his father was a former sea captain of Czecho- 
slovak birth,”—a mistaken assumption. 


8 Dr. Paul Radosavljevich, Professor of Education in New York University, is well- 
known for his numerous works in the field of education and pedagogy. 


19 Dr. Vecki Victor of San Francisco is considered one of the outstanding specialists 
in the world of medical science. 


20 Jager Frank, Professor of Agriculture in the University of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
whose contribution to the honey industry has revolutionized the field. 


2* Dr. Eduard Miloslavich, one of the foremost pathologists in the United States, 
formerly Professor in Marquette University in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has occupied a 
Professor’s chair at the University of Zagreb since 1933. 


22 A holder of a Guggenheim’s Travelling Fellowship in 1932-33, whose The Native’s 
Return (New York: Harper & Bros., 1933) was a best seller for a time. 
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Yugoslav emigration from the Yugoslav viewpoint. In 1921, 12,965 
people emigrated overseas; in 1922, 6,086; in 1923, 11,473; and in 
the subsequent years around 20,000 persons yearly.” In 1930, be- 
cause of the economic conditions, the figure went down to 13,560, 
and in 1931 to 4,808, which is 64.5 per cent less than in 1930. In 
the first post-war years the main attraction was the United States, 
where 96.1 per cent of the Yugoslav emigrants went in 1921 and 
89.4 per cent in 1922. The percentage steadily diminished thereafter 
and fell to 18.6 per cent in 1924, after the new American immigration 
restrictions. Since then the Yugoslavs have gone in greater numbers 
to Brazil (7,461 in 1924, 7,771 in 1925) and Argentina (7,127 in 1927 
and 7,484 in 1928)—that is, more than one-third of the overseas 
emigration went to South America; the rest went to Canada (4,998 
in 1926) and Australia (1,736 in 1924). In Europe, the most sought- 
after country is France, to which in 1931 went 4,722 Yugoslavs 
(44.7 per cent), 1,482 to Germany, 991 to Roumania, 877 to Turkey, 
606 to Austria, 604 to Greece, and 499 to Czechoslovakia. The dis- 
tricts contributing their shares to emigration in the post-war period 
were: Croatia-Slavonia, 34.6 per cent; Voivodina, 20.4 per cent; 
Dalmatia, 15.4 per cent; Slovenia, 13.8 per cent; Serbia and Mace- 
donia, 9.5 per cent; Bosnia-Herzegovina, 5 per cent; Montenegro, 
1.3 per cent. The overseas emigration came mostly from Voivodina, 
and European emigration from Serbia. 

In recent years the flow of immigration into Yugoslavia has be- 
come greater than emigration. In 1931, 18,135 emigrants returned 
home; most came from the European States, 10,046; 8,089 came 
from overseas (3,427 from the United States; 2,114 from Argentina; 
and 1,265 from Canada). 

So far, the trends of emigration have not been damaging to 
Yugoslavia. Before the world economic crisis came, the property of 
the emigrants was estimated at $750,000,000; today it is considered 
to be about $50,000,000. The annual income from the emigrant 
sources was estimated in 1927 at 72 milliards of dinars.*4 During the 
last thirteen years about 15 milliard dinars were sent to Yugoslavia 

3 T. Radivojevié, “Ctrndct a pul milionu Jihoslovanu,” in Lidové Noviny, June 10, 
1933. See also Christa Stamenovitch, L’Emigration Yougoslave (Paris: Pedone, 1929). 

4 Slovansky PFehled, May, 1933, pp. 100-102. 
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(approximately $250,000,000, or $32,000,000 more than Yugoslavia 
borrowed abroad). Before 1930 the annual influx of the emigrants’ 
remittances was some $15,000,000, and a considerable proportion of 
it was invested in numerous home undertakings, especially in 
navigation (about one and a half milliard of dinars). At the present 
time the government of Yugoslavia is faced with the task of re- 
patriating the returning emigrants. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
has created a special section for that purpose, and there is also the 
organization “Oris” (Organizacija Iseljenika). There exists a cen- 
tral organization, the Association of Emigrant Organizations, in 
Zagreb, with branches in Belgrade and Ljubljana.’ 


2s According to the latest information, in 1932, 4,372 emigrants returned, mostly 
from the United States (5,923 in 1931); of these 3,481 came voluntarily, 412 were de- 
ported, 375 repatriated. 
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The Chinese who came to America after the gold strike soon formed the first units of 
the so-called companies. One of the first societies formed included the whole Chinese 
population in America. This was gradually broken into smaller groupings. Trade or 
craft organizations also developed. It is uncertain when true fighting tongs first made 
their appearance. The real nature of the groups was frequently hidden, or fighting 
developed from a more legitimate and honorable purpose. The earliest protective tongs 
began as American forms of an Old China semi-political, semi-religious organization. 
Economic motives or the motives of group existence were the most important causes 
of tong violence. The tongs have long since modified their criminal activities and have 
developed benevolent-protective functions. In San Francisco tong wars ceased in 1921. 
Criminal tongs have had far-reaching effects in slowing down the process of cultural 
assimilation between Chinese and whites. The passing of the fighting tong marks a new 
era in the growth of understanding and good will. 

During two five-year periods extending from March 1, 1912 to 
February 28, 1917, and from January 1, 1919 to December 31, 1923, 
in one California newspaper there appeared 223 news stories dealing 
with fighting tong activities. These stories occupied 1,257 column 
inches of newspaper space. One hundred and four tong murders are 
cited in these accounts. In some cases one murder is described more 
than once, but on the other hand it is probable that many fatalities 
were never discovered by the authorities or reported in the press. 
It is certain that during the existence of these fighting tongs or crim- 
inal gangs in America many hundreds of the Chinese residents have 
been murdered through inter-tong warfare. 

The nature and social significance of the “fighting tongs”’ of the 
Chinese in America have been very imperfectly understood through- 
out their existence of more than seventy years. The same difficulties 
that prevent thoroughgoing studies of other criminal gangs in our 
American cities, such as the Camorra or the Molly Maguires, are, in 
many ways, intensified in the study of the fighting tongs. General in- 
terest in the activities of these societies has been sustained through- 
out their existence, and much journalistic material concerning them 
has appeared. Very little of this material, however, is free from the 
deep coloring of an outside, Occidental mind that fails to sense the 
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existence of basic cultural elements accounting for the appearance of 
the tongs and for the subsequent evolution of their activities. 

The writer has collected material concerning the tongs from news- 
papers published along the Pacific Coast from 1850 to 1930, from the 
court records of cases arising out of “tong murders,” from investiga- 
tions conducted by committees of Congress and of state legislatures, 
from memorials and pamphlets dealing with “The Chinese Ques- 
tion,” from interviews with Chinese residents, police officers, social 
workers, and newspaper reporters, and from a few histories of the 
coast states that give a little consideration to Chinese-white race re- 
lations. Newspaper accounts of all the important “tong wars” have 
been collected, and for one period during the accommodation era 
after the Exclusion Act every article in one newspaper dealing with 
tong activities for a ten-year period has been secured and evaluated. 
Chinese residents could be induced to give their honest opinions of 
the fighting tongs only under most favorable conditions and only aft- 
er solemn promises were made to them that the source of information 
would not be revealed. The fear of arousing tong hostility was sig- 
nificantly pervasive. It is also significant that whenever these 
Chinese residents are active members of a tong, they attempt to jus- 
tify the tong’s existence and its activities in the light of the abnormal 
environment of the Chinese in America, especially as regards the at- 
titude of the white population; and that, whenever the resident in- 
terviewed is not a tong man, he expresses his utter lack of under- 
standing of the fact that the American police and courts have not 
freed him and his countrymen from this subjection to criminal 
gangs. 

The Chinese interpretation of the fighting tongs insists that it is a 
phenomenon of the Chinese in America and that there is no prece- 
dent for it in China. This generally accepted statement does not 
mean that there were no habits of organization in China having a 
bearing upon the growth of organization in the new world. There 
are similarities between the form and functions of family organiza- 
tions, trade organizations or guilds, secret organizations, political or- 
ganizations, such as the town and district councils, and the form and 
function of the organizations out of which evolved the fighting tongs 
in America. This relationship is evident if we compare the functions 
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of the Chinese “Six Companies,” the family organizations, such as 
the “Four Brothers,” and the trade organizations in America with 
clan and guild organizations in China, and with such secret societies 
as the San Ho Hui. Speer’s account of the purposes of the clan or- 
ganization in China is generally verified by Chinese in America: 


The general designs of the support of the clan organization may be briefly 
stated to be these: defense against the power of the general government; 
mutual aid and protection in business and the common transactions of life; 
festive enjoyments; and the maintenance of the worship of the spirits of the 
dead. There are about four hundred and fifty clans in the empire. Branches of 
the most important of them are found in nearly every province. A town, how- 
ever, never consists of people of one clan alone, since a man is not allowed to 
marry a woman of the same name. The organization of them is so complete that, 
while it sometimes secures justice to the innocent, it may besides thwart the 
designs of the government, and even of justice. In some parts of the country 
they keep up bitter and even bloody quarrels from generation to generation; 
and the chiefs of the clan at Peking are able to prevent the punishment of 
murder and violence committed by members of it elsewhere. In the country in 
the south of China we have seen tombs broken up and defaced, the dikes of 
rice fields destroyed and property abused, through the feuds of hostile clans." 


When the Chinese began coming to America the old social con- 
trols were broken and those exercised by local government were 
faulty and inadequate due, in part, to the failure of American offi- 
cials to understand the Chinese culture, and to the failure of the 
Chinese to understand the motives and method of American govern- 
ment. It was impossible to build up the full working clan organiza- 
tions which in China corresponded, in part, to the American munici- 
pal government.? Nevertheless, the idea of the clan influenced the 
Chinese in their forming of the Six Companies. 

In China, where a great number of the members of a clan go away into an- 
other province, they naturally live together. If the members of a single clan are 
too few to form a fraternity then all those who come from the same province 
form a society. If they come from one district into another of the same province, 
they adopt the same course. Such societies exist in Peking and Hong Kong. 
And these home associations are referred to as Ui Kun or company 
houses. Being accustomed to forming such societies in China, the 


* William Speers, The Oldest and the Newest Empire: China and the United States, 
pp. 546-47. S. S. Scranton & Company, Philadelphia, 1870. 

Fong Kum Ngon, “The Chinese Six Companies” in Overland Monthly, XXIII, 
(May, 1894), 521. 

3 “The Chinese Six Companies,” Overland Monthly, I (September, 1868), 222. 
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Chinese who came to America in such large numbers, after the gold 
strike, soon formed the first units of the so-called companies. 

This tendency to form societies was accentuated by the early de- 
velopment of discrimination against the Chinese and the exploita- 
tion of their labor as well as the dishonesty and cruelty practiced by 
the rougher elements of the white population concentrated in the 
mining camps and in the growing cities. It is clear that the Chinese 
formed the societies so that they might be protected from lawless 
persons in their own ranks and in the ranks of the white people with 
whom they began to live. One of the first societies formed included 
the whole Chinese population in America. Its functions included 
many of those of our local government and of our benevolent soci- 
eties. It was known as the “Meeting Hall of the Middle Kingdom.” 

As the Chinese in America increased in numbers the force of the 
old clan organization began to break the single society into smaller 
groupings. The ‘Meeting Hall of the Middle Kingdom” continued 
to exist with distinct functions, but, one by one, new societies were 
formed on the basis of the districts from which the Chinese came. 
In China, in the clan organization, control is centered in the hands of 
the elders and scholars of the group. In America, among the mer- 
chants, it was usually in the hands of elected men. The Sam Yap 
society was organized in 1851, including the Chinese from three 
(sam) districts virtually including the city of Canton. The Sz Yap 
(later Kong Chan) was also organized in 1851 and the Yeung Wo and 
Hip Kat in 1852. Then followed the Ning Yeung and the Hop Wo. 
Later two other companies were added to the original list of six.‘ 
These companies function together in a sort of federation with a 
headquarters and a congress with permanent officers, which takes up 
matters referred to it as affecting the general interest of the Chinese 
on the coast. 

Other organizations developed among the Chinese in America, the 
result of old patterns adapted to differing needs in a new environ- 
ment. Prominent among these were the trade or craft organizations 
patterned after the Chinese Kung Tsor or Kung Saw. In America 

4 The names given to these companies vary. For example, J. S. Tow, in his book, 
The Real Chinese in America, lists the present members of the Chung Wah Kung Sow, 


or Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association, or Six Companies, as: the Ning 


Young, the Yan Wah, the Sam Yip, the Young Wah, the Shao Ching, the Kung Chow, 
the Hop Wah, and the En Kai. 
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these attempted to control workers in a special field for mutual ad- 
vantage in securing employment, favorable wages, and general oc- 
cupational well-being. Thus the laundry workers, shoe-makers, 
cigar-makers, and others formed societies. 

Whatever may have been the source, the Chinese population 
along the Pacific Coast, and especially in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and other cities of California, soon contained a minority element of 
non-social, parasitic, criminal or near criminal class. This is borne 
out by testimony before the Congressional committees, by the news- 
paper accounts of crimes committed, by surveys of Chinatown, by 
police reports and other evidence.‘ 

There were other peculiarities in the social environment of the 
Chinese in America. The population was almost entirely made up of 
young Chinese men who planned to return to China, since women 
and children did not migrate as members of families. Thus the in- 
fluences of close kinship were not in operation as a form of social 
control. Two important Chinese vices also operated in the new 
country to increase criminal behavior, use of opium products and 
the habit of gambling. Both were indulged in by the Chinese in 
China, in general, with temperance, but the basis for their temper- 
ance was largely removed in America. These vices were seized upon 
by members of the white population with still less temperance and 
soon became illegal practices. From the first period of Chinese im- 
migration, moreover, the smuggling-in of undesirables, especially 
slave girls, became illegal acts from which great revenue could be 
obtained. 

5’ The U.S. Industrial Commission Reports, No. 184, Vol. 15, pp. 762-63, state: 
‘‘Among 25,000 Chinese population of the City of San Francisco, about 1,000 represent 
the worst class of criminals on earth. Many of them have been compelled to flee from 
their native country on account of crimes committed there. They live without work and 
fatten upon the prosperity of others of their race. They impose fines arbitrarily and 
levy blackmail at will.” 

John E. Bennett, writing in Harper’s Weekly, August 11, 1900, on “The Chinese 
Tong Wars in San Francisco,” states: “Amongst the thirty-two or thirty-three thou- 
sand people at present in Chinatown, there are fully three thousand criminals, most of 
whom if deported to China and identified there would be executed. There are in the 
colony seventy-four gambling houses, conducted mostly by these persons and these 
employ not less than a thousand of their class in the business of either assisting to con- 
duct them or of purveying tickets for the drawings to those who might buy them upon 


the highways or elsewhere. Aside from these there is a highbinder element comprising 
not less than fifteen hundred persons.” 
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After a short period of welcome and of pleasant relations between 
the races in America, the mistreatment of the Chinese by many of the 
white people caused fear and hostility, and desires for retaliation. 
Here again was an occasion for lawless activity. Finally, the Chinese 
environment was peculiarly favorable to blackmail. All the controls 
that might operate to protect innocent victims of lawless exploiters 
were either non-existent, or very imperfectly operating. 

We see, therefore, that conditions were favorable for the sudden 
emergence of criminal groups. Wherever such a stage has been set, 
criminal gangs have arisen, as witness the Camorra of Southern 
Italy and the racketeer gangs of our modern American cities. The 
temptations for gain for the Chinese gangsters lay in blackmail 
levied against Chinese merchants or against rival tongs, in monopoly 
control of the slave-girl and opium traffic, in the operation of gam- 
bling dens and the protection of gamblers from the American police, 
in the sharing of bribes with corrupted police departments, and in 
cash settlements for damage or redress of injuries in the making of 
peace after inter-tong warfare. 

For a number of years the existence of these fighting societies was 
not known to the American public. While brawls between groups of 
Chinese were of common occurrence, and sudden and violent death 
was frequently met by Orientals, the participation by societies was 
generally attributed to the Kung Saw, the clan organization, or even 
to rival district companies, which occasionally clashed with violence. 
It is uncertain as to when true fighting tongs first made their appear- 
ance. In the newspaper stories, there are accounts of battles in the 
early fifties which bear strong suggestion of tong activities. Detec- 
tive Sergeant John J. Manion, of the Chinatown Detail, San Fran- 
cisco Police Department, places the first fighting tong as the Kwan 
Ducks, organized about 1852, with the Hip Yees and On Sungs a 
year or two later.° Early groups frequently disappeared, changed 
their names, merged with others, or subdivided. The period of origin 
is difficult to discover, because the real nature of the groups was fre- 
quently hidden or because fighting developed from a more legitimate 
and honorable purpose at the group’s beginning. Furthermore, 
fighting tongs were frequently confused by the white citizens and by 


® Detective Sergeant John J. Manion, “Tongs and Tong Wars,” a typewritten de- 
scription of the subject on file at San Francisco Police Headquarters. 
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the police with the other organizations which often clashed with each 
other or with the criminal groups. 

When first clearly recognized by the police and the press, mem- 
bers of these societies came to be known as “highbinders,” a term 
given to a particular Chinese gang offender by a New York police- 
man and “played up” by the newspapers. It was not until the late 
eighties that the Chinese term “‘tong’’ came into general use by the 
white population. The word tong signifies hall, parlor, or a place to 
meet and talk, and the Chinese character which represents it is 
built up out of elements which indicate that meaning. There had 
been some use of the term tong in a similar way in China in connec- 
tion with secret societies, for example in the case of one maintained 
for the express purpose of overthrowing the Manchu Dynasty. This 
was the Chee Kung tong and for a time an organization under that 
name played a part in the early tong history of New York City, 
more like that of the fighting or highbinder tongs than like its 
Chinese political forerunner.’ Similarly, in the early history of the 
“highbinders” in New York, the clan organization of the Four 
Brothers was drawn into tong warfare in a way which placed it, in 
the popular mind, as a fighting tong. 

Of course, the Chinese in America freely use the term tong in con- 
nection with a considerable range of organizations. Most of the 
family organizations, many business organizations, and some chari- 
table organizations are designated as tongs.*® 

Any account of the origin of the fighting tongs, however, must be 
an account of the origin of the entire class of benevolent-protective 
tongs. Unlike the district associations, which restrict membership 
to persons coming from particular districts, the protective tongs re- 
ceive members from any districts. They are not limited, as are the 
family organizations, to persons of the same surname, nor, as are the 
trade unions, to persons from some particular trade. Instead, they 
cut across all groups and even include as members representatives of 
other races such as Americans or Filipinos. The earliest protective 

7 Robert Wells Ritchie, “The Wars of the Tongs,” in Harper’s Weekly, August 27, 
pp. 8-10. 


* Tai Chuang Meng, “A Preliminary Study of the Basic Social Organization of the 
Chinese in America” (Stanford University Master’s Thesis), p. 85. 
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tongs began as American forms of an Old China semi-political, semi- 
religious organization known as the San Ho Hui or Sam Hop Wui, ac- 
cording to the Cantonese. In the Southern provinces from whence 
most of the early Pacific Coast Chinese migrated, this society had 
played a leading réle in the attempted overthrow of the Tsing Dynas- 
ty. It operated through five subdivisions, each known as a Kung 
Shaw and controlling a particular district. When the Tai Ping re- 
bellion failed, many of its supporters escaped to America, and they 
established three societies patterned after the organizations in China 
but designated here as Kwong Duck tong, Hip Yee tong, and Don 
Sun tong. The entire group seem to have been referred to as Sam 
Hop tong at first and later as Gee Kung tong. It is this latter name 
with which we are most familiar.? Many of the early protective 
tongs in America were either evolved from this Gee Kung tong, or 
their members were largely also members of Gee Kung. The rela- 
tionship was very confusing to early writers and especially so to 
newspaper reporters dealing with tong wars. 

At present, Gee Kung tong seems to have little to do with the 
benevolent-protective tongs in America, although there are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Meng,”® some interesting influences remaining. They still 
observe some of the religious traditions of Sam Hop Wui and vener- 
ate the triangular flags and secret seals which the parent Kung 
Shaws had used in China. The development of later tong associa- 
tions seems to be largely through Kwong Duck tong which is fre- 
quently referred to as the mother tong, and the earliest “offspring” 
were the Hip Sings, Suey Sings, and Bing Kongs.™ 

In nearly all cases, the non-regional, non-vocational, non-familial 
tong organizations style themselves “benevolent-protective soci- 
eties,” and they operate partly as do all societies of that type. In the 
long list of tong societies are a number that have remained uniform- 
ly free from inter-tong strife and illegal activities. These are often 
referred to as the non-fighting tongs. Their functions are very large- 
ly indicated by the term “‘benevolent-protective association.” 

9 Cheng Yeh Long, ‘“‘The Chinese Social Organism” (translated from Japanese into 
Chinese by Chu Chia Tsing), pp. 279-94. 

10 Op. cit., Pp. QO. 

1 Eng Ying Gong and Bruce Grant, Tong War, pp. 27-38. 
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As a result of the large number of organizations of all types exist- 
ing among the American Chinese, as well as of the varying degrees of 
illegal activity and violence indulged in, there is great confusion as to 
the societies that should be included in a list of fighting tongs. Nora 
Sterry, in the Journal of Applied Sociology, for July and August, 
1923, states in an article, “Social Attitudes of Chinese Immigrants,” 
that 
a tong is a fraternal and political organization intent upon furthering the inter- 
ests of its members and imbued with an intense spirit of rivalry toward other 
tongs. There are only two in this city (Los Angeles), the Hop Sing and the Bing 
Gong, although there are four others in the United States. 

The Industrial Commission of 1901-2 reported: 

There exist in the city of San Francisco numerous “tongs” or associations 
of Chinese of the criminal class, organized for the express purpose of committing 
crimes. They exist on blackmail and pay large sums annually for the protection 
of gambling houses and other disreputable places which are conducted by the 
members of these “tongs.” . . . . There are in San Francisco at the present time 
the following highbinder tongs: Chee Kung Tong, Suey On Tong, Bow On 
Tong, Hop Sing Tong, Hip Sing Tong, Suey Sing Tong, Wa Bing Tong, Bing 
Gung Tong, Bow Sin Sue Tong, Gi Sui Sen Tong, Hip Yee Tong, Quong Duck 
Tong, Jo Lung Sen Tong, Leon On Tong, and Jew Yee Tong.” 

In all the news stories dealing with tong activities and appearing 
in one California newspaper for two five-year periods, the following 
tongs are mentioned: Sen Suey Ng, or Sen (Sin) Suey Yeng, Hop 
Sing, Hip Sing, Suey Sing, Kim Lum Soy, Bing Kong (Bing Kung 
and Bing On), Gom Yom Lee Sor, Suey Dong, On Dick, On Yick, 
Bow Leong, Four Brothers, Four Families, Suey On, Suey Ong, Jung 
Ying, Suey Bon, Suey Don, Sam Yip, Don Leong, and Chee Kung. 
As all English spelling of tong names is only an approximation, there 
is considerable variation. The newspaper accounts treated all those 
mentioned as though they were distinct fighting tongs but several 
are clearly different spellings of the same society, and several others 
are better classified as non-fighting organizations. Thus the Chee or 
Gee Kung tong, or Chinese Freemasons of the World, is not a society 
of the same stamp as the Hip Sing tong or the Bing Kong tong, and 
the same might be said of the Sam Yip tong. 

Sergeant Manion states: 


1 “Tmmigration,” U.S. Industrial Commission Reports, No. 184, Vol. 15, pp. 762-63. 
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The following is a list of the tongs now in existence: About 1870 the Hip Sing 
Tong was organized, followed by the Suey Sing Tong about 1873, and the Hop 
Sing Tong about 1875, then the Suey On Tong, Bing Kong Tong, On Yick 
Tong, On Leong Tong, and Ben Suey Tong, which was about the last to organize, 
about 1892. The Bing Kong Tong and the On Yicks and the Ben Suey Ying 


Tong form the Suey Sing Tong.* 

Sergeant Manion also mentions seventeen other tongs which existed 
for a time and then disbanded or which exist today “but do not claim 
themselves as fighting tongs.” 

As in the case of other criminal gangs, so with the tongs: the lead- 
ers profited most. Many of the tong members were merchants who 
were forced to join a tong for protection from other tongs, member- 
ship thus becoming a regular means of paying blackmail or buying 
protection. Aside from the selling of protection, however, the tong 
revenues came largely from the working of monopoly territory in the 
traffic in opium, the control of prostitutes, and especially from gam- 
bling. Tong wars were waged to secure a monopoly control of terri- 
tory, and other wars were waged to hold it. Most of the cases of 
violence may be traced ultimately to this economic factor, the tong 
fighting for its sources of income. To be sure, the strength of the 
tong demanded a show of power to protect its members, and wars 
sometimes broke out over injuries inflicted by members of one tong 
upon members of another, when the issues were largely personal. 
These and other apparent causes of conflict were, however, usually 
secondary in importance. As in the case of wars between nations, so 
in gang wars: economic motives or the motives of group existence 
occupy the important positions in the list of causes. 

The methods of the tongs in securing their revenues and in con- 
ducting their battles were the usual methods of gangdom. From the 
beginning, the tongs relied upon hired fighters for their use of force, 
and the early fighters were “hatchet men,” who stole upon their 
victims unaware and buried their weapons in the skull. The gun 
finally supplanted the hatchet, and the hired fighters became the 
gunmen. In large-scale encounters, when several tongs have been 
involved, the number of available gunmen has, in some instances, 


*3 Detective Sergeant Manion, Chinatown Detail, Police Department, San Fran- 


cisco. An article on “Tongs and Tong Wars,” on file at the Police Headquarters, San 
Francisco. 
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been inadequate for the demand, and more than one peace has been 
signed due to the inability of a tong to hire fighters to wage its battle. 
In these wars, prices are set for the death of prominent members of 
the hostile group, and when a peace is arranged a balance is paid by 
the losing tong in settlement for injuries inflicted upon the con- 
querors. 

The police have been charged many times with participation in 
tong activities to the extent of receiving “hush money”’ for overlook- 
ing offenders of the laws against gambling, selling opium, or conduct- 
ing houses of prostitution. When the police have seriously attempted 
to interfere, convictions, especially for murder, have been rare, due 
to the fear the Chinese feel of incurring the enmity of a tong by wit- 
nessing against it. In the early days, American courts did not make 
an appeal to the Chinese as an effective means of securing justice, 
since perjury before such a court was not, in the minds of the Chi- 
nese, a serious offense. 

For a number of reasons the problem of the fighting tongs has been 
dwindling in importance. Until very recently the number of Chinese 
in America has been steadily declining, and those who remain include 
now many who are American born and who are less easily intimidat- 
ed or imposed upon by the criminal gangs. There is less demand for 
the wares of dealers in opium and slave girls, and fewer patrons of 
gambling dens. The police, facing a less difficult situation and backed 
by a more insistent public have attacked the problem more success- 
fully. In San Francisco, in particular, the operations of the tongs 
have been curtailed and open tong wars have been practically non- 
existent since 1921. In attacking the tongs in San Francisco, the 
police have struck at the tong leaders, holding out the threat of trial 
for conspiracy in murder in the event of tong murders. For many 
of these leaders there is the fear of possible deportation. In addition 
to this control through the leaders, the police have consistently 
rounded up and harassed the hited gunmen, who usually without 
visible occupation hang around the tong headquarters. Finally, the 
police have succeeded in partially controlling the slave-girl traffic and 
gambling dens. As these attacks proceed, the law-abiding Chinese, 
always greatly outnumbering the criminal classes, become more in- 
dependent, and the proceeds from blackmail decline. Many of the 
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tongs show signs of modifying their criminal enterprises and devel- 
oping the benevolent-protective functions of the order. There are 
many indications that the day of the highbinders’ reign of terror has 
passed. 

The story of the passing of the fighting tong would not be com- 
plete, however, without mention of the Chinese Peace Party. This 
was organized in 1912, and since that date most of the tong disputes 
have been settled with its aid. Its headquarters have been in San 
Francisco with branches in Portland, Oregon, and New York City. 
With its officers sit two representatives from each tong and family 
Kung Shaw in its jurisdiction. This organization was a powerful 
factor as the fighting tongs worked out a solution of their problems 
occasioned by the conditions that led to effective police intervention. 

Fai-reaching effects of the criminal tongs upon inter-racial atti- 
tudes, however, are not so easily eradicated. The exclusion legisla- 
tion of the eighties removed the fears which the whites had felt of 
growing economic competition. Processes of accommodation rapidly 
developed, and an era of better feeling followed the recognition of the 
fact that the Chinese invader had learned his place and was keeping 
init. The criminal practices of the tongs, however, tended to intensi- 
fy a feeling of the vast distance between the East and the West. It 
was not so much that the tongs were feared as the fact that the tong 
behavior was accepted as one manifestation of the whole Chinese na- 
ture and Chinese culture. Not merely the tong leaders and the gun- 
men seemed mysterious and sinister, but, too often, the generaliza- 
tion included the entire Chinese race. Such an attitude slows down 
the processes of assimilation. In the interesting and rapidly moving 
story of Chinese-white race relations in America, the passing of the 
fighting tong marks a new era in the growth of understanding and 
good will. 
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ABSTRACT 


According to evidence before the Lexow Committee in 1894, police protection of 
underworld activities resulted from relationships directly between the police and indi- 
vidual operators of smal]l businesses of the underworld. This changed with the intro- 
duction of highly organized methods. A large proportion of a given line of illegal ac- 
tivity is brought under centralized control. The organization may be under the man- 
agement of one individual carrying on a single line of business. Operators may own their 
business but be subject to the dictation of a syndicate. A corollary of the licensing 

wer is the power to instigate police raids upon independent competitors. The grant- 
ing of protection may be centralized for the entire city in the hands of a powerful official, 
who deals with the syndicate head or heads. When a city-wide arrangement cannot be 
made, the syndicate must deal with the individual police captains. The ward commit- 
teeman, district leader, or layman may be the more prominent figure in the territorial 
arrangements. The management of a police-graft system depends upon the imperma- 
nence of tenure of the police commissioner, the inexperience of police executives, and 
the corruptibility of officials. Subordinate officers are controlled through fear of de- 
motion. The operation of a smoothly running police-graft system depends on definite 
assignment of functions and fair distribution of the graft. It is facilitated by the police 
rule of silence. 


The rise of organized underworld interests has been accompanied 
by a marked change in the patterns of accommodation through cor- 
rupt methods between the forces of the underworld and counter- 
pressures. An analysis of the evidence before the Lexow Committee 
in 1894 indicates that the procedure in arrangements for police pro- 
tection in New York at that time consisted of periodical collections 
in each police precinct by the wardman from the proprietors of indi- 
vidual houses of prostitution, saloons operating illegally, and gam- 
bling establishments. These payments were relayed from the ward- 
man to the captain and thence on up the police hierarchy, with ap- 
propriate subtractions at each step. There was a beginning of cir- 
cumvention of the police by direct relations with the political organ- 
ization. In some types of gambling territorial monopolies were 
granted to a group corresponding closely to a modern “‘syndicate.” 
Generally, however, the protective system resulted from relation- 


1 The material presented here in a slightly different form constituted a section of a 
doctoral dissertation submitted to the Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago, 1934. 
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ships directly between the police and individual operators of small 
businesses of the underworld.? This discussion will indicate in broad 
outline the nature of the newer underworld organization, the general 
patterns of protective systems, and suggest some of the problems of 
the management of police in such situations. 

The protective system changed when the business organization 
and methods of the underworld assumed the forms characterizing 
“big” business. And perhaps the primary factor in stimulating this 
change in organization was the transfer of the function of “licensing” 
individual operators from the police to some extra-governmental cen- 
ter of power of the underworld. The tactics of both legitimate and 
illegitimate “big business” have been directed toward bringing as 
large a proportion of a given line of business under centralized con- 
trol as possible. The effect, and usually the purpose, of such monopo- 
listic situations is to alter the distribution of the total yield of an 
interrelated series of acts so as to swell the proportion received by a 
relatively few individuals able to exact this larger share by virtue of 
control of an essential link in the chain. Thus, it was said that the 
power of the meat “trust” rested upon its control of the means of 
distribution such as refrigerator cars, cooling depots, and stock- 
yards. 

The most essential items in the control of vice or gambling appear 
to be the power to offer protection against arrest and prosecution 
and in later days, especially during the prohibition era, against the 
violence of potential competitors particularly in the liquor business. 
That there is “big” business in the “underworld” it seems hardly 
necessary to show. The federal district attorney in Chicago traced 
nearly $2,000,000 to Ralph Capone, brother of the notorious Al; 


2See Report and Proceedings of the Senate Committee Appointed to Investigate the 
Police Department of the City of New York (5 vols.; Albany, N.Y., 1895). 


3 Cf. Steffens’ remarks with reference to the Lexow disclosures: “The grafters stud- 
ied those revelations and they saw in their wisdom that the old graft was too demo- 
CI «<4 They took away from the police force in general the power to deal with 
privileged vice and crime. They centralized this power. They required the vice pro- 
moters to get together, divide their businesses and their territories and deal only with a 
part of the police force under political heads. ... . [The ‘vice-squad’ was] set up to 
‘regulate’ vice and crime as a railroad commission regulates railroads... .” (“As 
Steffens Sees It,” Survey Graphic, XX [1931], 13). 
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about $700,000 to Frank Nitti; and over $1,000,000 to Jack Gusick 
—all prominent characters in Chicago gangsterdom.‘ Federal in- 
vestigators, Pasley says, estimated the sources of revenue com- 
manded by Al Capone from illicit liquor, gambling, vice, and business 
“rackets” at $105,000,000 annually.’ The New York Times as early 
as 1900 reported the existence of a gambling ‘“‘commission”’ which, 
it was estimated, received over $3,000,000 annually for the protec- 
tion of gambling.® 

In what does the “organization” of organized crime consist? 
What form does the “syndicate” or “trust” take? In some cases 
there may be a rather large organization under the ownership and 
management of a single individual carrying on a single line of 
business. For example, the management of a “policy” game requires 
a “banker” who employs “collectors” to go about and sell policy 
tickets, on which the chances of winning are about 1 to 600. A large 
sales force may be built up for this purpose. José Enrique Miro, 
Harlem policy “banker,” deposited a total oi $1,251,556.29 in about 
two and one-half years. Another “banker,” Wilfred Brunder, in a 
six-year period, ran up accounts totaling $1,753,343.33.7 To ac- 
cumulate these sums probably required a rather large organization 
of directly controlled subordinates. 

Illustrations of another type of organization are seen in Chicago 
race gambling in which the outstanding figure for a long while was 
Mont Tennes. At one time one of his employees testified that Tennes 
owned directly a number of handbooks,* but the more common ar- 
rangement was to gain control over “independent” bookmakers 
through the local monopoly of racing information and by furnishing 

4 Testimony of G. E. Q. Johnson, United States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Judiciary (U.S. Senate, 72d Cong., 1st 
sess.), on the nomination of James H. Wilkerson to be United States circuit judge 
(1932), Pp. 233. 

SF. D. Pasley, Al Capone (Garden City: Garden City Publishing Co., 1930), p. 60. 

Quoted by M. R. Werner, Tammany Hall (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1928), pp. 416-17. 

7 Samuel Seabury, Final Report: In the Matter of the Investigation of the Magistrates’ 
Courts in the First Judicial Department and the Magistrates Thereof, and of Attorneys-at- 
Law Practicing in Said Courts (1932), pp. 137-38. 

§ John Landesco, “Organized Crime in Chicago” (in Jilinois Crime Survey [1929]), 
p. 895; hereafter cited as Organized Crime. 
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them protection. In 1907 evidence in the possession of the state’s 
attorney indicated that Tennes “was dictator over hundreds of Chi- 
cago bookmakers, who were permitted to run pool rooms without 
interference from the police.”” The bookmakers secured racing infor- 
mation at rates varying from $50 to $100 a day. There was reason 
to believe that the city administration protected gamblers desig- 
nated by Mont Tennes and his associates. Further, “that all pool- 
room owners or operators turned in to the Tennes combine fifty 
per cent of their business; that is, fifty per cent of the total transac- 
tions daily. The Tennes syndicate paid half the money lost to 
betters who won from the bookmakers and received fifty per cent 
of the net receipts after the racing sheets were balanced each day.” 
Tennes had agents who frequently made the rounds of the sub- 
scribers to make collections. “It was an understood thing among the 
gamblers that when they took the syndicate’s system of racing in- 
formation they would receive protection.”® The individual opera- 
tors owned their businesses but were subject to the dictation of the 
syndicate because of its monopoly of protection and racing informa- 
tion. 

A similar pattern of organization more effectively administered 
appeared more recently in other lines. During Mayor Dever’s ad- 
ministration in Chicago there was a migration of illicit business to 
certain suburban municipalities. In each gambling place, saloon, 
and brothel an agent of the powerful Capone-Torrio gang was 
posted. ‘So thoroughly organized was the combine and so auto- 
cratic were its methods that the proprietors had to pay the salaries 
of the agents, whose jobs were to see that the places received protec- 
tion and that the combine got its split. This varied from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent of the gross receipts.’’*° With the political defeat of 
Dever, there was a movement cityward of gamblers, prostitutes, and 
allied groups. Under the new administration in the city the Capone 
organization “usually ‘muscled in’ for forty per cent of the ‘take’ 
of these independent gambling places.” This took care both of the 

9 Ibid., pp. 872-73. 


1 Pasley, op. cit., p. 41. On syndicate-controlled gambling in Kansas City see 
report of grand jury in Kansas City Star, September 9, 1933. On a San Francisco ring 
see A. M. Holden, “Graft Investigations of a Year,” National Municipal Review, II 
(1914), 532-533. 
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gangs and of the law." There is evidence to indicate that the syndi- 
cate, like some holding companies, provided certain services. It re- 
cruited girls for disorderly houses and put them through an appren- 
ticeship. 

The most elaborate underworld organization was perfected in the 
business of illicit liquor. This required an extensive organization 
for the manufacture, importation, and distribution of the merchan- 
dise to thousands of saloons in metropolitan areas and in some cases 
a numerous body of armed men to protect the syndicate’s customers 
and territory from conquest by rival groups. In this connection a 
practice appeared not unknown to legitimate business with monopo- 
listic tendencies—that of pushing the sale of side lines, using the 
leverage of the principal product to break down sales resistance. In 
Chicago the customers of the Capone liquor syndicate purchased 
their towels and table linens, cigars, cigarettes, ginger ale, and 
pretzels from “subsidiaries” of the syndicate. If they did not, the 
consequences were unpleasant.’? Similarly, in 1912 Kate Adams at- 
tributed control of two hundred houses in Chicago to the Colosimo 
vice syndicate which, she said, paid for arrangements with the police 
and made political contributions. The houses were required to patro- 
nize certain grocery stores and to take out all their insurance in a 
company represented by a powerful politician. Three doctors were 
especially indorsed by the trust." 

A corollary of the power to “license” speakeasies, gambling 
houses, and brothels is the power to instigate police raids upon inde- 
pendent competitors. A member of a Chicago gambling syndicate 
in 1912 testified that all raids made by the police were done under 
the instructions of the protected ring for the purpose of driving com- 
petitors out of business."* The syndicate is not entirely dependent 
upon collusive police raids to suppress competition. In an earlier 
time brass knuckles and similar weapons were employed. Then came 


1 E. D. Sullivan, Ratiling the Cup on Chicago Crime (New York: Vanguard Press, 
1929), p. 189. 

% See F. D. Pasley, Muscling In (New York: I. Washburn, 1931), pp. 54-56. 

13 Landesco, Organized Crime, pp. 847-48. For a description of similar practices in 
Pittsburgh see Steffens, “Pittsburgh: A City Ashamed,” McClure’s Magazine, XXI 
(1903), 32-33. 

+4 Landesco, op. cit., p. 886; see also p. 869. 
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black-powder bombs, and more recently machine guns and other 
modern devices." 

At times there may be a division of territory in order to maintain 
monopoly conditions and equilibrium in the underworld. A syndi- 
cate may have a concession only for a certain section of the city. 
In New York long before 1900 gambling concessions were granted by 
wards, and operators encroaching upon a territorial franchise were 
very promptly closed down by the police.” If there are competing 
syndicates or gangs, neither with complete monopoly rights pro- 
tected by the police, there may be efforts to divide territory by agree- 
ment just as occurs in the business of the upperworld. Various 
agreements were made during the prohibition era for the division 
of Chicago among rival gangs, although the understandings were 
short-lived, and the solution eventually came by warfare, extermi- 
nation, and consolidation.’? In some cases there occurs a functional 
division of the various lines operating under separate syndicates; in 
others, vice, liquor, gambling, narcotics, and others may be in effect 
merged."® 


15 The outlines of the modern business and commercial “racket” are almost precisely 
the same as those of a vice or gambling syndicate although the participants and meth- 
ods of coercion may differ. In popular parlance both types are lumped together as 
“rackets.” The underworld syndicate permits individuals to pursue illegitimate busi- 
nesses and demands a part of the profits. The techniques of coercion have been princi- 
pally the police and other law-enforcing agencies, although illegal violence has been 
used when criminal gangs secured control of the syndicate. The business racket fixes 
prices, limits competition, and collects for its services with the co-operation in some in- 
stances of a large proportion of the business men involved, cleaners, dyers, laundrymen, 
or whatever group is involved. The non-conforming fringe is not disciplined by officers 
of the law but by use of control of labor unions or various forms of violence or threatened 
violence to persons or property. The successful execution of the conspiracy depends 
upon the purchased acquiescence or the incompetence of the officials directly concerned, 
usually the police and prosecuting officials. Sometimes inaccurately called a “racket” 
is extortion by breaking plate-glass windows or damaging other property and securing 
money for “protection” without any attempt at monopoly. On rackets see G. L. Hos- 
tetter and T. Q. Beesley, J#’s a Racket (1929); D. T. Lynch, Criminals and Politicians 
(1932); Official Records of the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
Sen. Doc. 307 (71st Cong., 3d sess., 1931). 


6 See Lexow investigation, Report and Proceedings, pp. 1800-1816. 
17 Sullivan, op. cit., pp. 38-30, 55-57. 
18 See H. B. Chamberlain, “Some Observations concerning Organized Crime,” 


Journal of American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXII (1931-32), 
652-70. 
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The newer types of underworld organization make for protective 
arrangements unlike those prevailing in the individualistic situation 
such as that revealed by the Lexow inquiry. Under the big business 
régime in the underworld, several patterns of protection are dis- 
cernible. One of these types is the “downtown fix” in which the 
granting of protection is centralized for the entire city in the hands 
of a powerful politician, the chief of police, the chief of detectives, 
or the mayor. These individuals deal, usually through intermedi- 
aries, with the syndicate head or heads.” 

A very simple case of this type will illustrate the general nature 
of such agreements. The chief of the detective bureau in Chicago 
permitted, for some consideration, one Bertsche to operate certain 
confidence games. “Subsequently others, through Bertsche’s ar- 
rangement with the detective bureau, were permitted to go into the 
same business.” Halpin, the detective chief, assigned Officers O’Brien 
and Carmody to the game involved. O’Brien received one hundred 
dollars per month. Thus Bertsche was the head of a syndicate with 
the power to “license” persons to enter the business, and probably 
to drive others out. A special police detail was assigned presumably 
to avert difficulties in delivering protection. This was a rudimentary 
form of a pattern that may operate on a larger scale over a much 
wider sphere.”° 

During Dever’s administration as mayor there was no “down- 
town fix.” Dever’s chief of police was approached with a tempting 
offer which was rejected.” When Dever ran for re-election in 1927, 
representatives of the liquor and other interests offered $100,000 for 
his campaign fund, but the sum was rejected.” “Big Bill’? Thomp- 
son was elected. Landesco declares: 

In circles close to Capone it was well known that he had contributed sub- 
stantially to the Thompson campaign.” At any rate, Capone, who had oper- 

19 See C. E. Merriam, Chicago (New York: Macmillan, 1929), chap. ii, “The Big Fix.” 

2 People v. Halpin, 114 N.E. 932 (1916); People v. O’Brien, 115 N.E. 123 (1917). 

Sullivan, Chicago Surrenders, p. 234. 


* It would have been wiser to accept the money and return it after the campaign, 
as Carter Harrison, former mayor of Chicago, was said to have done when the gamblers 
offered a campaign donation. See C. O. Johnson, Carter Henry Harrison I (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 187. 

23 Some estimates of the amount ran as high as $250,000, but this is perhaps exces- 
sive. The Republican county chairman left town when it was announced that he would 
be questioned before the grand jury on the sources of the campaign fund. 
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ated just outside the city during the Dever administration, immediately after 
the election of Thompson returned to his old haunts in the old levee district 
and established headquarters at the Metropole Hotel. 

A syndicate was formed to which every gambling-house keeper, 
handbook owner, vice-resort keeper, and beer runner had to con- 
tribute a percentage of his income. “The protection and immunity 
enjoyed by the syndicate members was almost conclusive indication 
that certain public officials and politicians were receiving their share 
of the booty from the syndicate.’’4 

What bappens to the underworld organization when there is no 
downtown fix? 

It is a curious anomaly in the history of organized crime that when there is 
an honest chief of police and no central downtown fix, the period is characterized 
as one “when the police get the graft,” which means that the “small fry”’ get 
the graft. When the graft is centralized city-wide in the office of an important 
politician, the politicians get the graft and the police get only a lean skimming.’5 
In other words, the syndicate must deal with the individual police 
captains when a city-wide arrangement cannot be made, and this 
may have its repercussions on the underworld organization. During 
Dever’s administration in Chicago when the mayor and chief of 
police could not be reached, arrangements of this sort were made. 
The confession of the office manager of a liquor warehouse illustrates 
the type of arrangement. His confession was to the effect that each 
month the warehouse was visited by about four hundred policemen 
who were paid off, appropriate record being made of the transactions. 
To prevent imposition by police not assigned to the district, a list of 
the star numbers of the police in the district was sent from the sta- 
tion house to the warehouse each month.” In the face of opportuni- 
ties to supplement their salaries, some of the police then may fail to 
enforce the policies of the mayor and chief of police. 

The ward committeeman, district leader, or alderman may be 
the more prominent figure in these territorial arrangements. Ward 
lines sometimes divide a city into independent strongholds in which 
the ward leader controls completely many phases of municipal ad- 

24 There may be a “downtown fix” in which the syndicate head is merely a “collec- 
tor” rather than the ruler of the business concerned. See State v. Ames, 96 N.W. 330 
(Minn., 1903). 

Landesco, “Prohibition and Crime,” Annals, CLXIII (1932), 123. 

% Quoted by Pasley, Al Capone, pp. 93-95. 
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ministration, particularly the police. The old First and Eighteenth 
wards in Chicago were such.”” In 1921 the Chicago Daily News made 
an exposé of conditions in the Eighteenth Ward, where it appeared 
that the two leading Republican politicians of the ward were in- 
volved in a protection ring.** In New York it is generally conceded 
that the district leaders in recent years have had nothing to do with 
prostitution, but the Seabury inquiry revealed the existence of pro- 
fessional gambling in the district clubhouses.?? Even the clubhouses 
were raided by the police. 

These appear to be the broad outlines of the principal patterns of 
protection. There are numerous variations in detail, and this pres- 
entation undoubtedly oversimplifies the picture. Everybody who 
could possibly have any influence is reached in one way or another 
if it is at all possible, and the result is a tangled skein of lines of in- 
fluence and control which can be neatly fitted into simple categories 
only with some violence to detail.*° 

How may a graft system be managed in a police department with 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of men, many of whom are merely 
by the law of chance certain to be honest? How is the degree of 
secrecy essential to be maintained? How is the promised protection 
delivered? How do the men below the corrupt officials know what 
places not to raid in order that the system may operate smoothly? 

Before considering these questions it should be noticed that the 
business of administering a police department is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one. The common opinion is that it is merely a matter of giving 
orders to which response is automatic, but such is far from the actual 
situation. The commissioner of police is subject to pressure, control, 
and removal by the mayor. His policies may be disregarded or 

27 See G. K. Turner, “The City of Chicago,” McClure’s Magazine, XX XVIII (1907), 
586. 


48 Landesco, Organized Crime, p. 858. For an account of the police, politicians, and 
vice in Chicago see W. C. Reckless, Vice in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933), pp. 70-95. On gambling see Chicago Daily News, February 24, 27, March 
I, 3, 6, 30, 1934. 

29 See Raymond Moley, Tribunes of the People (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1932), Pp. 

3° See the summary of records of disbursements left by Jack Zuta, murdered Chi- 
cago gangster, in Sullivan, Chicago Surrenders, pp. 67-74. 
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grudgingly carried out by his subordinates. A former police com- 
missioner of New York declared that in the department there were 
very few officers whom he could trust to carry out his orders. He 
said: 

The reason was very simple. I was head of the department for an indetermi- 
nate period, which might end at any time. Back of me was the Mayor, who 
chose me, and whose office would also end at an early date. Back of him was the 
permanent political machine, which elected him. As the policeman is in office 
for life, he very logically looked past both the Mayor and me and made his 


alliances and took his orders from the only permanent influence concerned— 
the politician.3* 


Between the mayor, the political organization, the interests behind 
it, and his subordinates, the official life of a police commissioner is 
a precarious one.” 

The difficulty of controlling the force, the specialskills required, and 
the practice in many cities of appointing as police executives promi- 
nent men who have no knowledge of police work make it possible for 
a graft system to be operated by the police in spite of the most 
sincere exertions of the transitory superior. The police executive will 
usually depend for advice upon his permanent subordinate officers. 
“Only long experience,”’ says Vollmer, “‘can save the police execu- 
tive from being hoodwinked by the crooks in the department.”’ The 
chief must have an intimate knowledge of the personnel of his de- 
partment. 

Is the detective who arrests a great number of pickpockets an efficient 
officer, or is he a crook working in combination with a shyster attorney and a 
crooked bondsman? Is the active anti-vice policeman fearlessly performing 
his duty or merely arresting people at a time and place agreed upon by his 
employers, the “vice lords”? Is the busy traffic-tagging policeman treating all 
violators the same, or is he selling privileges to a few for a definite consideration? 
Is the squad car crew with the biggest list of arrests to their credit an efficient 
group of hardworking policemen or just another squad of “smart coppers” who 


smart and active captain in the district actually keeping down major crimes, or 


* T. A. Bingham, “The Organized Criminals of New York,’ McClure’s Magazine, 
XXXIV (1909-10), 62; see also William McAdoo, Guarding a Great City (1906), pp. 

32 See Reports of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee To Investigate the 
Affairs of the City of New York, 1921-1922, Leg. Doc. 107 (1922), pp. 214-20. 


devote most of their time collecting from the liquor transporters? .. . . Is the 
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is he just another one of the “hold out” men who fail to chronicle all the events 
that transpire in his district but does keep a watchful eye upon the places from 
which he collects huge sums of money for allowing the owner to violate the law?33 
In another connection he observes that “evidence presented to the 
grand jury seemed to indicate that grafting policemen operated suc- 
cessfully through four successive police administrations.”’4 

When the police executive, the commissioner, chief, or captain, is 
himself corruptible, the problem of managing the protective system 
is carried out through the instrumentality of control over assign- 
ment of the men to posts, control over their promotion, and the 
disciplinary powers. The police executive may operate through an 
intermediary who is intimately acquainted with the crooks both on 
the inside and outside of the department. Men on the force who 
can be trusted will be transferred to the most remunerative posts— 
the vice squad, the gambling squad, or to particular territorial dis- 
tricts.55 At times the police executive issues orders for transfers and 
new assignments at the direction of the collector or syndicate head.*° 

The subordinate police officials may receive verbal instructions 
regarding the particular places that are paying for protection.*’ If 
there is any doubt about the integrity of the administration, officers 
in the lower reaches of the organization usually act very circum- 
spectly, for if they chance to raid a protected place, they may be 
promptly transferred to undesirable posts. If a place is open, it is 
usually assumed that protection is being paid; otherwise a raid would 
be ordered from headquarters or by the captain. 

If a patrolman reports a violation to his superior and no action is taken or the 
superior officer says “I will attend to it”’ and does not, the inferior is not expected 
thereafter to again report the facts or to take any individual action. If he per- 


sists, he knows he will be transferred “to the prairies,” or as one witness testi- 
fied, would need “‘to have his head examined.’’s* 


33 At p. 33 of the Report on Police, National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement (1931). 

34 Tbid., p. 41. 

35 See the generalized description of this procedure by a former state’s attorney of 
Cook County, IIl., quoted by Reckless, of. cit., p. 84. 

3 See, e.g., Curtis v. State, 148 N.E. 834 (1925), ‘‘Bouklias [the collector] was even 
permitted to name the vice squad.” 

37 E.g., see Landesco, Organized Crime, p. 955. 

38 Chicago Civil Service Commission, Final Report Police Investigation (1912), p. 46; 
see also Sullivan, Chicago Surrenders, p. 150. 
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Various symbols have been used from time to time to convey the 
intelligence to the police that a place has paid for protection. In 
New York, Seabury found that the “Liberty League” was a protec- 
tive organization, the members of which would receive membership 
cards which conspicuously displayed in speakeasies would protect 
them from raids.*? Similarly, policy “bankers’’ paid for protection 
and gave their employees certain buttons, the effect of which was to 
make them immune from arrest.*° 

When a ward politician is the principal figure in the pattern of 
protection, the techniques of managing the police are similar except 
that the actual power to make transfers is vested in the politician 
and not in the police executive. A powerful ward leader may be able 
to keep a pliant police captain in his post against the wish of the com- 
missioner of police and all the reformers in the city.4* As a matter of 
self-preservation, the captains at times must take their orders from 
the politician. There may be, of course, rivalry among the police 
for the lucrative assignments, and when there is a change in the ad- 
ministration there will be a corresponding shift in the police organ- 
ization of individuals friendly with the new administration to such 
posts. 

In the operation of a smoothly running police-graft system one 
of the most important considerations is that there be a definite 
assignment of functions and that every officer entitled to a share of 
the graft in his line of duty gets it. In dealing with New York pro- 
hibition violators there was a division of sources between higher 
police officials and the rank and file. Judge Seabury found: 

The low class violator who was not in a position to pay any substantial sum 
for protection was left to the mercies of the plainclothes patrolmen, the larger 
operators, who could and were willing to pay for protection, were reserved for 
the higher-ups. This does not mean that the lower police officers were not left 
with plenty of opportunities for graft. One of them, who was shown to have de- 


posited $99,000 in ten years, stated that “the cop,” such as himself, got only 
“‘the crumbs from the table.” 


39 Final Report: Investigation of Magistrates’ Courts (1932), p. 136. 
4° W. B. Northrop and J. B. Northrop, Insolence of Office (New York, 1932), p. 220. 
# See Landesco, Organized Crime, p. 849, n. 1. 


4 Intermediate Report: In the Matter of the Investigation of the Departments of Govern- 
ment of the City of New York, pp. 82-83. 
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If the law-enforcement officials of overlapping jurisdictions have 
power over the same matters, the operation of a successful protec- 
tion system requires some sort of alliance or agreement between them 
for co-operation or division.* 

The management of a system of police graft is facilitated by the 
police rule of silence. 

It is an unwritten law in police departments that police officers must never 
testify against their brother officer. Viewing it from the inside, it is soon found 


that as a general rule policemen believe that the average citizen is opposed to 
them and they must fight their battles together against their common enemy.*4 


After an investigation of the Chicago department in 1912, the Civil 
Service Commission observed that 


the machinery used in levying and collecting tribute from vice is complicated 
and the hands through which the money passes are numerous. All being of 
equal guilt, direct evidence could be obtained only through informants. If a 
minor police officer acting as a collector should come out into the open and 
testify as to such payments, it was the unanimous belief in the service that this 
would mean sooner or later his elimination from the force, even if granted im- 
munity by the commission. 


Many other factors must be considered in interpreting the rela- 
tionships of police and the underworld. They may only be suggested 
at this point, but they include the play of the political forces of the 
community, the techniques of deception such as through collusive 
police raids, and the community traditions and standards. 

43 E.g., in Scott v. State, 141 N.E. 19 (1923), the court in upholding a conviction of the 
director of public safety of Youngstown for solicitation and acceptance of bribes re- 


marked that in the record there was prima facie evidence of a conspiracy between the 
federal prohibition officer for Youngstown and the defendant to protect bootleggers. 

44 Vollmer in Report on Police: National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, p. 48. 


4 Chicago Civil Service Commission, Final Report Police Investigation, pp. 9-10; 
also McAdoo, op. cit., chap. xvi, ‘““The Solidarity and Prejudices of the Police.” 
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ABSTRACT 


The need of the student is to grasp the life of himself and of his fellows as a whole, 
and to develop a scheme of life in harmony with such an understanding. Teachers of 
sociology have a peculiar opportunity to afford this, especially in the more comprehen- 
sive sociological courses. Instructors will concentrate on the social situation as a whole, 
its internal relationships, its spatio-temporal patterns, its basic components or factors. 
They will present a situational rather than an aspectual analysis, beginning with the 
student’s own situation. The subject matter of texts will center largely in the student’s 
world but will attempt to expand it for an understanding of his larger social relation- 
ships. The introductory text will contain much case material; for the sake of interest 
appeal, dramatic features should be accentuated. Use of bibliographies, footnotes, sec- 
tion and sub-section headings, tables, etc., should be reduced to a minimum. Such texts 
—_ be used as a tool in cultivating sensitiveness to the world in which the student 

ves. 


I 


The use of textbooks is an integral part of the teaching and learn- 
ing process, and we can hardly come to sound conclusions about it 
without first making clear to ourselves what the salient objectives 
of the total process may be, and what the process itself must needs 
be in order, so far as possible, to reach those objectives. And this 
implicates problems of valuation and of motivation which are far 
from being settled. 

In attempting to state the objective, rather than various specific 
objectives, of sociological study, one should perhaps begin by reject- 
ing a number of candidates for this exalted position. The objective 
for the college student is not to fill his head with a knowledge of 
sociology, or learn what the leading sociologists have written on the 
subject, or discover what sociologists think about questions of the 
day, or even to solve sociological problems for himself. One would 
not exclude these, duly subordinated, as specific objectives, and 
would even stress one or another of them for students whose inter- 
ests might justify it. 

The objective is, rather, to contribute as much as may be to in- 
telligent, responsible, creative living by the learner, both in the 
present and in the future. Since, however, this is at least one major 
637 
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objective of all education, both in and out of school, we must de- 
termine the specific contributions which may be justly demanded of 
sociological study. It is not sufficient to say that these have to do 
with social relationships, for so, also, have physical, biological, or 
literary studies—directly or indirectly. We come nearer the mark 
by saying that they are concerned with the understanding of social 
life, its formative influences on the individual personality, its de- 
ficiencies and problems; and with the reconditioning of the student’s 
attitudes and valuations in the light of needs and opportunities 
thereby defined. And this must have a dynamic, progressive quality, 
for the great objective is the good life throughout the career of the 
individual. 

Even this is not the exclusive prerogative of sociological inquiry, 
for the study of other social sciences, of psychology, philosophy, and 
literature contributes in manifold ways to this more specific objec- 
tive and perhaps as vitally as does the study of sociology. 

Well, why not concentrate on aspects of social life that no other 
discipline treats systematically or adequately, and for such recon- 
ditioning of the student’s behavior as may be thus indicated? There 
are, for example, culture patterns, social processes, group interests, 
with their sequences, pathologies, and problems of control, which 
furnish plenty of material for specialized study and instruction. 

The student will be helped toward the major objective of all 
education by coming to understand these phenomena and shaping 
his career accordingly. Doing this and doing likewise with the sub- 
jects treated by other departmental disciplines goes far to meet his 
greatest need, but nevertheless falls far short of it. His great, one 
might even say his all-embracing, need is to grasp the life of himself 
and of his fellows as a whole, and to develop a scheme of life, a pur- 
pose, a set of objectives in harmony with such an understanding. 
College education is now too specialized, too departmentalized, and 
also too intellectualized to render this supreme service. 

Something like this, especially on its intellectual side, is attempted 
in “orientation” courses, as well as some courses in philosophy and 
literature. We need not stop to inquire how well it is done. There 
is little danger of too much being done, however, and in the field of 
the social sciences there is room, alongside specialized courses, for 
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broad, integrative studies headed toward the same objective. For 
the social approach does offer a view of human life as a whole, and its 
context in the general order of nature. May we not say that teaching 
sociologists have here a great opportunity, if not a definite responsi- 
bility to their students, depending, of course, on the equipment of the 
individual instructor, and the situation in his particular institution? 
Even if there are orientation or philosophy or other courses with a 
like purpose, the sociologist with the requisite interest and ability 
will still have his opportunity. We require much more attention to 
the forest as against the trees in order to appreciate the complex 
whole and its variegated content. 

These suggestions have particular reference to the broader, more 
comprehensive courses in our field—those in introductory sociology, 
social institutions, social theory, and soon. But the general principle 
applies also to particular sectors of the field, with due allowances, 
naturally, for the exigencies of specialization, and for backgrounds 
already built up through the broader courses. The special content of 
any course becomes more significant, and contributes more to central 
educational objectives, if its contextual relationships in social life as 
a whole are explored. 

II 


Let us consider the implications of the position for the introduc- 
tory course. Instructors accepting this position will not concentrate 
on selected aspects of social life to the exclusion of others, but rather 
on the social situation as a whole, its internal relationships, its spatio- 
temporal patterns, its basic components or factors. That is, they will 
not present a cultural, processual or other aspectual, but a situa- 
tional, analysis of the social. One could readily name a dozen if not 
a score of situational components that are severally as significant 
as culture traits, social processes, or other aspects of social life now 
accepted by one or another party as the subject-matter, or the field, 
of sociology. These are quite properly treated in introductory and 
other courses, but the proposal is that all of them, not alone certain 
ones, be studied, and studied as components of the situational wholes 
apart from which they have no existence and no meaning. 

There will be vigorous dissent from this position. A large percent- 
age, perhaps a majority, of sociologists have espoused both in teach- 
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ing and in research an aspectual view of sociology and its problems, 
considering it none of their business as professional specialists to 
formulate a theory of social life as a whole, and teach it to their stu- 
dents or readers of their papers. They may consider such situational 
study an impossible undertaking or else assume that philosophy or 
some other discipline is responsible for it. They will not be readily 
weaned away from this view, however questionable it may be. 

But it may be argued further that, from a purely pedagogical 
standpoint, the situational approach to the study of sociology is 
superior to the aspectual approach. To use a much abused pair of 
terms, one centers attention on the concrete, the other on the ab- 
stract. Our students, especially in the beginning of their sociological 
study, are much more interested in the concrete social situation than 
they are in aspectual abstractions of it, and for the very good reason 
that they are better acquainted with it. The concrete is their acts, 
ideas, feelings, sensations, all fused together; the abstract is in their 
minds or heads only; and our abstractions are not in their heads at all. 
A taste for such abstractions, like that for olives, is but slowly, often 
painfully, acquired. It is an axiom of educational psychology that we 
must begin with students where they are, not where we are or where 
we would like them to be. 

This means that we are not to begin with any concrete situation, 
but with the students’ own situation, or rather with the diverse 
situations of particular students; begin, that is, with their actual 
interests and problems, including genuine intellectual ones, if any. 
One cannot say, in advance of actual inquiry, what their more com- 
mon interests and problems may be; but likely those pertaining to 
dates for the week-end or getting more money from home or securing 
a job after graduation come higher on the list than any concerned 
with American civilization, community organization, or the family 
as a social and educational institution. We have to begin with their 
interests and problems, whatever they are, and in a sense we must 
end with them, so far as students themselves are concerned. But if 
we not only begin with but really understand and respect their inter- 
ests, we are in a position to guide them, to help them in meeting 
their problems, and at the same time to collaborate with them in de- 
veloping their interests toward the greater life-objectives for them- 
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selves and their society. This general approach and method, because 
it operates with actual motives and interests, should be superior to 
others, even from the standpoint of those who do not believe in a 
situational sociology but in some one or another of the aspectual 
sociologies. Naturally, the aspectual sociologist who may take such 
an approach will aim at objectives differentiated from those accepted 
by the situational sociologist. 


III 


The foregoing discussion has been concerned with the teaching 
and learning process as a complex, unitary whole, and therefore as 
much with texts and their use as with any other phase of the process. 
We may now center attention on the textbook itself, considering it 
with special reference to the introductory course. 

The implications of the discussion relative to the content of the 
introductory course and hence of the introductory text should be 
pretty clear. The subject matter will center largely in the student’s 
world, rather than in the “great society” or in the field of pure 
sociology (whatever that may be) where the instructor may dwell. 
It will deal with flesh-and-blood people in that world—with students 
themselves, their relatives, friends, neighbors, lovers, “profs,”’ deans, 
and so on; and, of course, with the significant groupings in this circle 
of acquaintances. Dealing with flesh-and-blood people it will be con- 
cerned with their ideas and feelings no less than with their actions; 
and it will give particular attention to their attitudes, purposes, 
schemes of life, for therein more than anywhere else will be found 
clues to the understanding of their behavior and experience. 

This will be, so to speak, the raw content. In the study of origins— 
which will be essential—man’s original nature and the general order 
of nature in which he has his place will be stressed not less than the 
culture that shapes his development, for man is a creature of racial 
heredity and geographic environment fully as much as of habit de- 
rived from the social milieu. 

On analysis, the concrete behavior and experience of our flesh-and- 
blood people will be found, not neatly distributed among the con- 
stituent groups and institutions of society, but familial, economic, 
political, religious, educational, etc., all in one. Thus will be defined 
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a perspective from which specialized social or individual interests 
may be most fruitfully considered, their essential unity being empha- 
sized equally with their functional diversity. 

Though the content of the introductory text will center in the 
student’s world of flesh-and-blood people, one of its prime functions 
will be to expand his world and help him realize that he is, even now, 
or is likely to be, a founder of a family, a member of a vocation, a 
citizen of local community, national state, and international society, 
and that his destiny is bound up with these and other groups. While 
dealing with his actual present, it will orient him toward the awaiting 
future. 

There will be, thus, a treatment of the student’s own interests and 
problems, their larger context in human affairs, and of cultural, pro- 
cessual and other aspects so dear to the heart of the sociologist. As 
intimated, perhaps too hopefully, all schools of sociology might find 
such a text acceptable on the ground of its superiority as a teaching 
and learning instrument. The specific objectives which they made 
it serve could and inevitably would be many and diverse. 

According to these specifications, the introductory text will con- 
tain much case material, not only on individual personalities, but 
also on specific groups and social situations. This material will, of 
course, be as representative as possible, but its prime function will be 
to depict the social context of human life, rather than to illustrate 
any principles of pure sociology. The principles will emerge, in the 
analysis, as aspects of something far more “‘real,’’ and to the student 
at least more interesting and stimulating. This case material and 
its analysis might well have more space in an introductory text than 
the systematic, generalized exposition of aspects and principles, 
though this also will have an important place. 

It may be submitted, further, that “practical’’ problems deserve 
as much consideration in any sociology text as do “theoretical” 
problems, and for the very good reason that human beings and their 
social groups are far more concerned with ways and means of sur- 
mounting their difficulties, of carrying out their plans and purposes, 
than with the acquisition of knowledge about these problems for the 
sake of its own intrinsic values. Practical interests are at the heart 
of social life, whether past or present; specialized intellectual inter- 
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ests, by comparison, are at the periphery, though, of course, vitally 
conditioning practical concerns. 

These features are stressed, be it remembered, on the ground 
that the student’s interest in the subject matter of the course will be 
thereby stimulated most potently. He is naturally most concerned 
in his own concrete world, and much more in its practical than in its 
theoretical problems. We want to cultivate his intellectual interests, 
but we do that best by starting with the concrete situations of his 
own experience, in and from which that type of interest is gradually 
differentiated. Not only can interest in all sorts of sociological prob- 
lems, aspectual as well as situational, be best stimulated by the use 
of such materials, but the greatest progress in understanding prob- 
lems of any sort comes perhaps in the same way, taking for granted, 
of course, the necessity of expounding systematically facts, laws, 
and principles of general significance. 

Still other devices might be utilized in making the textbook inter- 
esting to the student, so that, if humanly possible, he would require 
no pressure to read and ponder over it. Accuracy and balance are 
cardinal virtues in a text, but even more cardinal, if the expression 
be allowed, is its intrinsic appeal to the student. For this reason it 
would be in order to accentuate the dramatic features of the case 
material. It would even be legitimate to subordinate its fact values 
to its story values, much as does a good newspaper article. Let it 
tell absorbing stories—if possible, because of its cumulative appeal, 
a single story—and the student’s interest will take care of itself. 
Likely he will not have to be driven to the study of the principles 
in the more methodical expositions. So vital does this seem that if 
the requisite case material were not available it would be worth 
while to invent it, making it representative, of course, and presenting 
it as fictional rather than “factual” material. Indeed, many a novel 
would serve teaching and learning purposes better than many a 
text. A teacher giving a course on culture could do worse than start 
with A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court; or, if giving a 
course on logic, with Life on the Mississippi by the same author. 
Actually, students are apt to be much more interested in Middletown 
and Kent’s books on politics than in any texts dealing with the same 
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subjects. And those books exemplify, in various ways, the points 
that have been emphasized. 

Certain features prominent in textbooks of the conventional sort 
might well be subordinated or excluded altogether. It is not neces- 
sary to have chapters chopped up into numerous sections and sub- 
sections, each heralded by a generous display of bold-faced type; 
it does not flatter a student’s intelligence to give him artificial helps 
of this sort. Of doubtful value are the elaborate paraphernalia at 
the ends of chapters, such as extensive bibliographies, questions on 
the text, and problems for further study; these imply a rather low 
estimate of the teacher’s intelligence and resourcefulness. Of ques- 
tionable value, too, is a lot of footnotes yapping at the heels of the 
student, to paraphrase one of James’ vivid phrases. It would seem 
advisable to make only a sparing use of statistical data, particularly 
in the form of tables. These are rather boring to the student, though 
he needs to be familiarized, gradually, with this type of material. 
And, finally, there is no good reason why publishers should choose 
a format commonly thought appropriate to the textbook—the dull 
binding, unattractive typography, and the like. 

There is, of course, a place for references to significant literature 
and for suggestions as to problems the student might work out for 
himself. But these need not be so obtrusive as they have been in 
most texts; they could be relegated to the end of the book and serve 
their purpose just as well, without marring the main body of the 
text. 

One might sum up these suggestions in the form of an Irish “bull”: 
The best sort of text is not a textbook at all, but what the publishers 
somewhat quaintly call a “trade book.” That is, textbookish fea- 
tures are excluded or subordinated, and it is designed to entertain 
as well as instruct the reader, just as are books written for the so- 
called general reader. This will give authors a freedom they do not 
now enjoy. They will not need to take themselves quite so seriously; 
they will not be so concerned to display their erudition; they can 
take their readers into their confidence; and they may resort freely 
to incident and illustration in order to adorn the tale and intrigue 
the reader’s interest. 
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IV 


How best to use texts of this and other sorts is, of course, a vital 
problem. The entire discussion has its implications for this question. 
But a few additional observations may be offered. Perhaps the 
lowest-grade use of a text is memorizing it and reproducing portions 
of it on the demand of the instructor. And the highest-grade is em- 
ployment of it as a tool in cultivating the sensitiveness of the student 
to the world in which he lives, in helping the student to find himself, 
to develop a drive, a purpose, without which the good life will be for 
him impossible. And this involves collaborating with the student, 
not alone in acquiring knowledge, but in finding things to do that 
will evoke the highest initiative and effort of which he is capable. 
We do not sufficiently appreciate the fact that learning and growth 
are no different, in principle, for students and their instructors. 
They require much the same sort of freedom, initiative, driving pur- 
pose as we do. Yet in our courses we largely arrogate to ourselves 
these prerogatives, while our students, by comparison, play a pas- 
sive, subordinate, aimless réle. Texts of the sort here recommended 
should do much to correct this situation. But students need better 
teachers even more than they need better textbooks. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND PERSONALITY TESTS 


ALFRED C. HORSCH anp ROBERT A. DAVIS 
University of Colorado 


Tests designed to measure traits other than intelligence and 
achievement have been designated by various names including char- 
acter, interests, attitudes, mental hygiene, and personality. Indeed, 
the terms ‘mental hygiene” and “personality” have been used to 
cover almost every trait of the individual. Although such tests have 
not been widely used, they have now reached a stage in development 
where it is possible to determine the lines along which they are being 
formulated. 

This paper includes a review’ of tests reported in twenty-nine 
psychological, sociological, and educational periodicals from their 
beginning to June, 1933. Eighty-one tests were found which may be 
classified as either mental hygiene or personality tests. The method 
of analyzing tests reported in periodicals was considered desirable 
because most tests of mental hygiene and personality have been pub- 
lished in periodical or monograph form. It should be added, how- 
ever, that several tests have been published only in commercial 
form, and some of these have been included. So far, publishing 
houses have been skeptical of the value of such tests and conse- 
quently only a few are available for public use. 


REACTIONS MEASURED 

One of the major aims of mental hygiene is to stabilize emotions. 
Normal individuals show, what is conspicuously absent in the ab- 
normal, the presence of such balancing factors as power of inhibition, 
emotional control, and nervous stability. The Woodworth Personal 


t The writers are indebted to Miss Maurine Martel, graduate student in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, for aid in collecting material. 
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Data Sheet or Psychoneurotic Inventory (80) is designed to identify 
individuals who are emotionally unstable. The Laird test (46) is 
designed to discover persons in need of mental hygiene and to 
measure quantitatively the degree and kind of mental deviation. 
The test is valuable in that it detects students in need of treatment 
who otherwise would be overlooked until serious mental difficulty 
is encountered. Freeman considers the Pressey X-O Tests for In- 
vestigating the Emotions as the most ambitious attempt which has 
been made to construct an instrument for the measurement of emo- 
tions. Tendler (66) states that his Test for Emotional Insight is 
valuable as an approach to emotional behavior in its normal phases. 
Other tests for measuring this trait have been constructed: by 
Ball (4), Blatz and Bott (9), Heidbreder (35), Leach and Wash- 
burne (47), Papurt (57), Pressey and Pressey (59), Town (69), and 
Weber (74). 

Closely allied to emotions is the relation of introversion to extro- 
version. Laird (46), Marston (50), and Heidbreder (35) published 
almost simultaneously tests designed to measure introversion-extro- 
version, all of which show the influence of the Woodworth Inventory. 
Another test of this trait is the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
(8); Whitman (77) has developed a Short Scale for Measuring Intro- 
version-Extroversion based upon the Colgate Personal Inventory, 
Form C. Other typical tests of this classification include: Conklin 
Determining of Normal Introversion-Extroversion Differences (19), 
Freyd Introversion-Extroversion Test (27), Gilliland-Burke Objec- 
tive Measure of Introversion-Extroversion (30), and Neymann- 
Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for Introversion-Extroversion (55). 


TYPES OF TESTS ACCORDING TO CONSTRUCTION 


Of the eighty-one tests reviewed, sixty-six were designed for group 
testing while the remainder were for individual examination. Repre- 
sentative of the group tests are: A Measure of Sociability by Gilli- 
land and Burke (30), An Objective Measure of Introversion and 
Extroversion by Gilliland and Morgan (31), the Thurstone Personal- 
ity Schedule (67), A New Measure of Character Traits by Shuttle- 
worth (64), and the Pressey X-O Test for Investigating the Emotions 
(59). There are eleven individual tests (2, 5, 9, 18, 21, 24, 29, 33, 37, 
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44, 69) illustrated by the McGill Preschool Character Rating Charts 
(5s), Downey Individual Will-Temperament Test (23), and the 
Whittier Scale for Grading Juvenile Offenses (18). Four tests (1, 3, 
7, 19) may be used for either group or individual examination. 
Characteristic of this type is the Neymann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic 
Test of Introversion-Extroversion (55). 

It is difficult to classify these tests according to their degree of 
objectivity because there is much variation. All are classified as ob- 
jective tests although it is difficult to eliminate the subjective ele- 
ment since, at times, the subject may be tempted to “work” the 
test and give the normal reaction to a situation rather than the 
natural or personal reaction which he would give in action. A greater 
difficulty is encountered in attempting to classify these tests accord- 
ing to construction as questionnaire, inventory, or rating scales. The 
Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory (80) may be classified both 
as inventory and questionnaire. The same is true of the revisions of 
the test as the Woodworth-House Mental-Hygiene Inventory (37), 
Woodworth-Cady Questionnaire (15), and the Woodworth-Mathews 
Questionnaire (51). A questionnaire is in reality one form of an in- 
ventory test. Gilliland and Burke (30) believe that the questionnaire 
is the best single method devised for measuring sociability. The 
questionnaire has also been found a convenient instrument for 
measuring introversion-extroversion. Laird’s Personal Inventory 
(45) is in the form of a graphic scale. The Heidbreder Self-Ratings 
and Preferences (34) is an inventory test. Typical of the question- 
naire are: Jones’s Personnel Questionnaire (42), Symonds’ Social 
Attitude Questionnaire (65), Allport’s A-S Reaction Test (1), Gilli- 
land and Morgan’s Objective Measure of Introversion and Extro- 
version (31), and Kornhauser’s Questionnaire on Likes and Dislikes 
(45). Typical of the inventory test are: the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory (8), the Thurstone Neurotic Inventory (67), and Conk- 
lin’s Test of Introversion-Extroversion (19). Typical of the rating 
scales are: the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule 
(32), McGill Preschool Character Rating Chart (5), New York Rat- 
ing Scale for School Habits (21), Brown’s Character-Conduct Rating 
Scale for Students (12), and Upton-Chassel Scale for Measuring the 
Importance of Good Citizenship (71). 
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NUMBER AND TYPE OF ITEMS 


A common limitation of the majority of tests is their brevity. 
Usually where few items are used, the coefficient of reliability is 
low. Forty-three per cent of the tests have less than fifty items, 26 
per cent have from fifty to one hundred items, and 19 per cent have 
from 100 to 150. The median number of items is sixty-two. A 
typical short test is Symonds’ A Social Attitude Questionnaire (65) 
which has a reliability coefficient of .67 for thirty-two items. The 
discussion of the test suggests that the reliability coefficient would 
be raised to .83 by increasing the number of items to 120. Gilliland 
and Burke’s Measurement of Sociability (30) contains only twelve 
items; Jones’s Personnel Questionnaire (42) twenty-five items; and 
Vernon and Allport’s Test for Personal Values (72) thirty-four 
items. 

Many tests have fewer than twenty-five items. This group in- 
cludes the Brotemarkle Moral Concept Tests (11) with only seven 
items; Clark’s Whittier Scale (18) and the New York Rating Scale 
for School Habits (21) with ten each; Downey Individual Will- 
Temperament Test (23), twelve; Hill’s Civic Attitudes of High 
School Pupils (26), twenty; and Tendler Test of Emotional Insight 
(66) with twenty items. No coefficient of reliability is reported for 
these tests. An exception to this relationship of a small number of 
items to a low reliability coefficient is Whitman’s Short Scale for 
Measuring Introversion-Extroversion (77). This test has only ten 
items and a reliability coefficient of .89. Compared with these are 
Cason’s Annoyance Test (16) containing 217 items and a reliability 
of .91, Shuttleworth’s New Measure of Character Traits (64) with 
350 items and a reliability of .92, the Pressey X-O Test (59) with 125 
items and a coefficient of .85, and Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inven- 
tory (80) with 116 items and a reliability coefficient of .go. 

The types of items used are important factors in constructing 
tests. Different types are supposed to measure different reactions, 
although it is difficult to determine the kind of reaction measured 
by such items. Questions are usually constructed with a view both 
to their objectivity in meaning and scoring. Rating, multiple choice, 
yes-no, true-false, completion, free association, and cross-out are the 
most common types of items. Some tests use several types of items. 
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The George Washington University Social Intelligence Test (39) 
uses multiple choice, true-false, and matching exercises; the Rauben- 
heimer Study of Behavior Traits (60), and Watson’s Measurement 
of Fairmindedness (73) use multiple choice, rating, and controlled 
associations. The Pressey X-O Test (59) uses multiple choice and 
cross-out items. 

Thirty-one per cent of the tests use the rating method of answer 
which includes two forms. One is ranking in the order of merit in 
which the series of words, phrases, sentences, pictures, or other 
stimuli are arranged in the order of merit according to specific direc- 
tions. The tests which use this method are the Brogan Test of Moral 
Perception (10) which arranges sixteen practices in the order of their 
undesirability; Gilliland-Burke Test of Sociability, Test III (30); 
Raubenheimer Behavior Traits, Part VI (60); and Travis Measure of 
Fundamental Character Traits, Part I (70). 

The other method is that of rating according to a point scale. The 
majority of these use a five-point scale although they range from 
a two-, i.e., merely good or bad, to a nine-point scale. Symonds at- 
tempted to determine the type of point scale most reliable. He 
claims that usually three or five items are sufficient except for the 
rating of reactions when the optimum number of classes is seven. 
Few items tend to yield low reliability; more than seven have such a 
small increment that it is hardly worth while to attempt to make 
finer discrimination. The tests which use this technique of answer- 
ing (2, 5, 11, 13, 16, 19, 20, 25, 32, 34, 35, 39, 41, 42, 44, 51, 63, 73, 
78) are illustrated by the Cason Annoyance Test (16) and the Jasper 
Measure of Depression-Elation (41). 

Multiple-choice responses include Allport A-S Reaction Test 
(1), Raubenheimer Behavior Traits (60), and Watson Public Opinion 
(73). Tests using true-false responses include Weinland State- 
ment of Opinion (75) and Zeleny Measure of Social Opinions of Stu- 
dents (81). Sometimes a third alternative is added, the sometimes 
true response. Another form of the true-false response is the yes-no 
answer. 

Other types of items and tests representing them include recogni- 
tion of photographs used in the Gilliland-Burke Measure of Sociabil- 
ity (30), free association method used by Kent-Rosanoff Free As- 
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sociation Test (43), and cross-out technique used by Pressey X-O 
Tests (59) and Watson Public Opinion (73). The completion ques- 
tion which eliminates to some extent opportunities for guessing is 
used in Rhodes Personal Inventory for High School Pupils (62) and 
the Tendler Test for Emotional Insight (66). 


METHODS OF SCORING AND EXPRESSING TEST SCORES 


The method of scoring depends partly upon the use which is made 
of the test. Sometimes the answer to each item conveys an im- 
portant phase of information which is separately tabulated. Some 
investigators do not recommend the computation of composite scores 
because each answer is valuable in itself. If, on the other hand, 
trends of reactions, general attitude, degree of successful adaptation, 
or deviations fromnormal reaction are desired, a score representing the 
composite items is needed. A test which uses this method of com- 
bining the scores is Heidbreder Introversion-Extroversion (35), a +8 
score representing a tendency toward introversion and a score of 
— 20 a tendency toward extroversion. This method is used also in 
Woodworth Inventory (80), Ream’s Social Relations Test (61), and 
Cason Annoyance Test (16). 

Pressey (59) and Brotemarkle (11) use a score which is the differ- 
ence between the number of items checked or crossed out or per- 
formed correctly and some group norm. This method is also used in 
the Weinland Objective Measures for Attitudes (75) and in the 
McGill Pre-school Character Ratings (5). Almost all social percep- 
tion tests which use photographs are scored on the basis of the differ- 
ence between test performance and standards established by expert 
opinion. Moore and Gilliland’s Test of Aggressiveness (29) is 
scored by determining the difference between test performance un- 
der different controlled conditions. Some of Downey’s Will-Tem- 
perament Tests (22, 23) are scored by finding the ratio of one re- 
sponse to another. 

Some authors who use a graphic rating scale are confronted by 
the task of evaluating the position in the scale in order to obtain a 
total score. Laird (46) determined the point on each rating scale 
above which lie 25 per cent of the answers in the direction of intro- 
version and gave one point credit for any answer in this area and 
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disregarded all others. However, this method seems to defeat the 
purpose of the rating scale. The usual method is to allow for a five- 
point scale value as does Cason in his Annoyance Test (16), allowing 
3, 2, I, ©, X. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (8) has four 
stencils and the score is the algebraic sum of the values. 


THE MATURITY OF SUBJECTS FOR WHICH TESTS ARE DESIGNED 


Tests designed for various age levels increase in number from 
the preschool age through college and decrease rapidly at the adult 
level. Some tests, such as the Cason Annoyance Test (16) and the 
Woodworth-House Mental Hygiene Inventory (37), may be used 
for more than one age level. 

In 1919 Upton and Chassell (71) developed a chart of habits and 
attitudes desirable for good citizenship in the elementary school. 
Since this test appeared, fifteen others have been developed for use 
in the elementary school. Typical of these are Baker, Telling What 
I Do (3), Olson, Measure of Nervous Habits in Children (56), 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Schedules (32), May-Harts- 
horne Scale for Measuring Attitudes (52), and Weber Emotional 
Age Scale (74). 

One of the first tests applicable for the high school level was the 
Pressey X-O Test, Form B (59), which appeared in 1920. The first 
for the high-school level only was Spaulding’s Study of Personality 
(63). These were followed by the Hughes Rating Scale for Indi- 
vidual Capacities, Attitudes and Interests (38), and Clark’s Whittier 
Scale for Grading Juvenile Offenders (18). Other tests for this level 
are the Bernreuter Personal Inventory (8), George Washington Uni- 
versity Social Intelligence Test (39), Jackson Personal Data Sheet 
for Junior High School Pupils (40), Laird Personal Inventory (45), 
and Watson Measure of Fair-Mindedness (73). 

The first test found for the primary pupils was the Woodrow 
Picture-Preference Character Test (78). Others on this level in- 
cluded the Burdick Apperception Test (14) and Blatz-Bott Studies 
in Mental Hygiene (9). Measurement of preschool children began 
with Marston’s Introversion-Extroversion Test (50). Others for this 
group were Conrad Behavior Inventory for Nursery School Children 
(20) and Olson’s Measure of Nervous Habits in Children (56). 
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VALIDITY 


Forty-three per cent of the tests have established validity co- 
efficients, which range from .04 to .96 with a median of .638. Tests are 
validated by correlations with ratings, intelligence tests, tests of the 
same reaction, school marks, and other criteria, some using more 
than one method. The validity of the McNitt Psychological Inter- 
view (48, 49) is .88 when correlating criterion score with test score, 
.87 by correlating associates’ score with test score, and .76 by corre- 
lating teachers’ ratings with test score. The validity of the Watson 
Test of Public Opinion (73) is .80 when correlated with an outside 
criterion. This test contains six parts and each is also correlated 
with the whole, giving a range of coefficients from .53 to .94. 
Similar results are found in validating the Allport A-S Reaction 
Test (1). 

The method of validation by ratings is used in 52 per cent of the 
tests. Ratings furnish a means of obtaining valuable information 
that can be obtained in no other way. The ratings should be made to 
yield quantitative scores; the raters should be sympathetic, extraor- 
dinarily careful, and should be trained in the technique of observa- 
tion. Cady (15), in validating his tests by ratings, used one of the 
most carefully controlled validation methods. 

Another method of validation is one which considers the extremes 
of the distribution and disregards the middle ranges. In two widely 
separated groups two extremes are selected. The validity of the test 
is determined by the extent to which it makes a similar differentia- 
tion. An illustration of this method is found in the Moore and Gilli- 
land Measure of Aggressiveness (29) in which are selected by ratings 
a more aggressive and a less aggressive group. These two groups are 
examined to determine whether the battery of tests will separate the 
groups with slight overlapping. Neymann and Kohlstedt (55) used 
this method in validating their test of Introversion-Extroversion 
and found that the curve was not bi-modal, one of introversion, the 
other extroversion, but an apparently normal distribution with one 
extreme introversion and the other extroversion. One advantage of 
this method is the opportunity that it affords for evaluating each 
item of the test. If one group does well and the other poorly the 
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item is valid. One limitation of this method is often the inability to 
obtain two extreme groups, while another is that it fails to show how 
well the test discriminates in the middle ranges. 


RELIABILITY 


The reliability of a test is one of the most important criteria for 
its evaluation. If the measure is unreliable it is useless in its present 
form. Reliability may be improved by increasing the number of 
items, by extending the sampling of subjects, or by standardizing the 
procedure. Fifty-three per cent of the tests analyzed have co- 
efficients of reliability. The range of coefficients is from .40 to .98 
with a median coefficient of .861. The test with the lowest expressed 
reliability, .40, is Barry’s Test for Negativism and Compliance (6), 
while those with the highest reliability, .98, are the McGill Pre- 
school Character Rating Chart (5) and the Upton-Chassell Scale 
for Measuring the Important Habits of Good Citizenship (71). Of 
the tests having reliability coefficients, 44 per cent were determined 
by the method of split halves, 40 per cent by the method of retesting, 
and 16 per cent by duplicate forms. Some authors determined the 
reliability of their tests by two or more methods. 


NORMS 


A critical evaluation of norms involves not only an examination of 
the number of cases used in their establishment but also the repre- 
sentativeness of the group from which the samples are taken. Norms 
are usually expressed in terms of age, grade, percentiles, and sex. 

Only 65 per cent of the tests furnish norms and 58 per cent of these 
are expressed in terms of percentiles. This condition is due to the 
fact that the majority of tests are limited to a definite age level. 
Some tests are also designed to determine deviations from normal 
performance which can best be expressed in terms of percentiles. 
Typical of this type are the norms for such tests as Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory (8), Brotemarkle Moral Concept Test (11), 
Conrad Behavior Inventory (20), Gilliland-Morgan Objective Meas- 
ure of Introversion-Extroversion (31), Jasper Measure of Depres- 
sion-Elation (41), Laird Mental Hygiene Test (46), Moore-Gilliland 
Aggressiveness Test (29), Neymann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for 
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Introversion-Extroversion (55), Ream Social Relations Test (61), 
and Tendler Test for Emotional Insight (66). 


The median number of cases is 325. Forty-eight per cent are 


based upon 200 cases or less, and these often do not indicate the 
method of sampling. In most cases this sampling is limited, and the 
norms should be used with caution. Some norms have been revised 
since the tests were published in periodical form. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Sociological Society—The American Sociological Society 
held its annual meeting in Chicago, December 26-29, at the Hotel Morri- 
son. The program was organized around the central theme of “Human 
Problems of Social Planning,”’ with President E. W. Burgess in charge. 
The registered attendance was approximately 550, the second largest 
attendance in the history of the annual meetings of the Society. Meetings 
were held by the following sections of the Society: Rural Sociology, 
Educational Sociology, Criminology, the Family, Sociology and Social 
Work, the Community, Social Statistics, Sociology of Religion. The 
divisions this year were on Social Research, General Sociology, Social 
Biology, Human Ecology, and Social Psychology. Five joint sessions were 
held with other social science societies. The first, a general meeting of all 
of the social science organizations, was devoted to three papers around the 
theme of “Recent Economic, Social, and Political Changes.” The papers 
were presented by Calvin B. Hoover, Duke University; William F. Og- 
burn, University of Chicago; and Charles E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago. The second joint session was a meeting with the American 
Political Science Association devoted to the presentation of the presi- 
dential addresses by President Walter J. Shepard of the Political Science 
Association and President Ernest W. Burgess of the American Sociological 
Society. Two joint sessions were held with the American Statistical 
Association, one on “Social Statistics in the F.E.R.A. Research Program,” 
and the other, with the American Association for Labor Legislation also, 
on “Economic Insecurity and Social Insurance.” The fifth joint session, 
with the American Economic Association, was devoted to ‘‘Decentraliza- 
tion of Population and Industry.” The section on rural sociology held a 
joint session with the Purnell Conference on “Retrospect and Outlook for 
Research in Rural Sociology,” and a joint luncheon session with the 
American Farm Economic Association on ‘Social and Economic Signifi- 
cance of the Subsistence Homestead Program.” 

Of noteworthy interest was the adoption of the report of the Research 
Planning Committee of the Society, which is seeking to arrange for 
the employment of a full-time secretary who may devote his time 
to the encouragement and promotion of research among sociologists 
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and act as a liaison agent with different governmental bureaus and agen- 
cies. The report of the committee which is considering the opportunities 
for the employment of trained sociologists in other fields than that of 
teaching presented its report and was instructed to continue its investi- 
gation of the problem during the current year. The committee on publica- 
tion investigating the printing costs of publishing the publication of the 
Society was also continued during the current year. 

The newly elected officers for the current year are: President, F. 
Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; first vice-president, Arthur J. 
Todd, Northwestern University; second vice-president, Clarence M. 
Case, University of Southern California; elected members of the executive 
committee, James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, and J. O. 
Hertzler, University of Nebraska; secretary treasurer and managing 
editor, Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago; assistant secretary and 
managing editor, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., University of Chicago. 

Professor F. S. Chapin, University of Minnesota, who is this year’s 
president of the Society, has announced that the program for the 1935 
annual meeting will have as its central theme “Social Theory and Social 
Action.”’ Suggestions are invited from the membership concerning papers 
relevant to this topic. 

The autonomous sections of the Society have elected the following 
chairmen: Rural Sociology, B. L. Hummel, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D.C.; Sociology of Religion, Jerome Davis, 
Yale University; Criminology, Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Educational Sociology, Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio State University. 
The chairmen of the remaining sections and of the divisions of the Society 
who are to be appointed by the President will be announced in a subse- 
quent issue of this Journal. Each section and divisional chairman earnest- 
ly solicits the co-operation of the members in suggesting papers that 
might be appropriately presented at their sectional and divisional meet- 


ings. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the January issue and up to January 15 are 
as follows: 


Beck, Mrs. Dorothy Fahs, sor West 122d St., New York City 

Blakeman, Edward W., University Hall, W. M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Church, Mrs. Mary H., Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund, 
Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Clare, Tom, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 
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Compton, Ross, Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 

Coutu, Walter, Hawthorne Court, Madison, Wis. 

Daniel, W. A., 3763 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Davis, Charles F., 1103 East Forest Ave., Wheaton, II. 

Ellingson, Bertha L., 61 East Goethe St., Chicago 

Fiero, Maude L., 4902 Linsdale Ave., Detroit, Mich. : 

Fletcher, Ralph C., 519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frohman, Raleigh, 228 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Gallagher, Ralph A., 1911 West Thirtieth St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Gibbs, Raymond L., 5515 Ingleside Ave., Chicago 

Green, Mrs. Loraine R., 5526 Ingleside Ave., Chicago 

Harper, Mrs. Della Armitage, 120 Conway Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 

Harvey, Edwin D., 5 Barrymore Road, Hanover, N.H. 

Hightower, Raymond L., 1207 Maple St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hill, George W., State College, Brookings, S.D. 

Hopper, Rex De Vern, 1802 Lavaca St., Austin, Tex. 

Horkheimer, Max, International Institute of Social Research, 429 West 117th 
St., New York City 

House, J. T., New River State School, Montgomery, W.Va. 

Hyde, Roy E., Hammond, La. 

Hynning, Clifford J., 6106 School St., Chicago 

Jacobson, Ernst T., 1316 Fourth St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Johansen, John P., Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, $.D. 

Jones, Lewis W., Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Kercher, Leonard C., Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Latimer, Ira, 5742 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 

Lewis, Burdette G., American Public Welfare Assn., 850 East Fifty-eighth St., 
Chicago 

Lobb, John, Box 24, Mourtt Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Loomis, Chas. P., B.H.E., U.S.D.A., Division on Farm Population, Washington, 
EL. 

McGrath, William A., 6244 Evans Ave., Chicago 

McLean, E. P., Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

Malmquist, G. E., Conoquenessing, Pa. 

Meyers, Kathryn H., 2014 State, New Orleans, La. 

Mitchell, Richard L., 735 Mulford St., Evanston, Il. 

Morgan, William J., 2032 Bolles Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Neumann, Sigmund, Dept. of Economics and Social Science, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 

Parrish, C. H., Jr., Louisville Municipal College for Negroes, Seventh and 
Kentucky Sts., Louisville, Ky. 

Polleck, F., International Institute of Social Research, 429 West 117th St. , 
New York City 
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Ring, Charlotte E., 4393 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rosboro, Carl E., 7241 Princeton Ave., Chicago 

Rowland, Howard, Dept. of Economics and Sociology, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

Russell, Seth, Spring Mills, Pa. 

Schon, Hubert A., 7 Barton Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sheffer, Homer Lewis, 704 West Twentieth Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Slocum, Flora, 416 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sperka, Joshua, 2014 Monterey, Detroit, Mich. 

Spiegel, Mrs. Arthur H., 3314 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 

Stokes, Mrs. Anna M. S., 5812 Addison St., Chicago 

Swanson, C. G., 209 South Church St., Bowling Green, Ohio 

Truesdell, Leon E., 3429 Ordway St., Washington, D.C. 

Vaughan, Lilah M., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Von Tungeln, George H., 315 Agricultural Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Whitin, E. Stagg, National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 250 West 
Fifty-seventh St., New York City 

Whitridge, Eugenia Remelin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Whitridge, H. Revell, Richmond, Ind. 

Williams, G. Croft, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 

Williams, Mrs. Gertrude Marvin, 15 North Franklin St., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Wood, Alva V., University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Wood, Harriette, Allendale Farm, Lake Villa, Ill. 


American Council of Learned Societies.—A series of three seminars are 
being planned during the summer of 1935. The Section on Chinese and 
Japanese Studies will be part of the Summer Session at Columbia Uni- 
versity, July 5—August 16, 1935. The second Russian Language In- 
stitute will be held at Columbia University, June 25 to August 31. A 
seminar on Arabic and Islamic Studies is being planned at Princeton 
University, to run approximately from June 20 to July 31. For further 
information address Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Eastern Sociological Conference-—The annual sessions of the Eastern 
Sociological Conference will be held April 27 and 28, 1935, at Columbia 
University. Address communications to Dr. Earl E. Muntz, Secretary 
Eastern Sociological Society, New York University. 


International Congress of Sociology.—The Twelfth International Con- 
gress of Sociology will be held at Brussels, August 25-30, 1935. The 
general theme for discussion will be ‘““The Elementary Forms of Social 
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Life.” It is not intended, however, that members and associates feel 
that their papers must necessarily be confined to this subject. An outline 
of the subjects and problems to be considered is contained in the June, 
1934, number of Archives de Sociologie, entitled ‘Introduction 4 ]’étude 
des formes élémentaires de la vie sociale,” by G. L. Duprat, professor of 
sociology at the University of Geneva. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Prof. C. A. Ellwood, Duke University, Durham, N.C., who is the presi- 
dent of the International Institute of Sociology for next year and will 
preside at the Congress. 


International Industrial Relations Institute——As an outgrowth of the 
World Social Economic Congress held in Amsterdam, Holland, under the 
auspices of the Industrial Relations Institute, a conference designed 
primarily for those concerned with adult education on social economic 
issues, was held at the Russell Sage Foundation Building, New York City, 
November 23-27, 1934. The general subject of the conference was: 
“What kind of economic planning can end unemployment, establish 
security, and raise standards of living in proportion to productive capaci- 
ty?” 


Marriage Hygiene-—Dr. Norman E. Himes, Hamilton, New York, is 
the Editor for the U.S.A. of the new journal Marriage Hygiene, of which 
announcement was made in the January Journal. Correspondence, 
manuscripts, and subscriptions should be sent to him. Annual subscrip- 
tion price is $4.10. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—During the holidays the Pacific Sociologi- 
cal Society, formerly centered about Los Angeles, decided to extend its 
activities to include the organization of persons interested in sociology 
who are in residence west of the Rocky Mountains. Dr. Richard La Piere, 
of Stanford University, was named first vice-president in charge of the 
central division, northern California, Nevada, Utah; Dr. Hertzog, in 
charge of the southern division, including part of California, also Arizona 
and possibly western New Mexico; and Dr. Howard Woolston, in charge 
of organizing the northern tier, consisting of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and western Montana. Dr. Neumeyer, of the University of Southern 
California, is secretary-treasurer for the whole territory. 


University of Denver —Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, director of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of the Social Sciences of the University of 
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Denver, and Henry W. Toll, of the American Legislative Association, 
sponsored a three-day “planning session”’ for some fifty Colorado legisla- 
tors on November 26, 27, and 28. 


University of Hawaii.—A series of six conferences on race relations were 
held in Honolulu, Hawaii, during July and August, 1934, in conjunction 
with the University of Hawaii Summer School. Visiting and resident 
faculty members from continental United States, Hawaii, South Africa, 
Central Europe, Russia, the Pacific Islands, and China, and representing 
the disciplines of sociology, anthropology, human geography, political 
science, psychology, and education, participated in the discussions. 

Conceived primarily as an experiment for funding knowledge from some 
of the major areas of racial contacts in the modern world, major emphasis 
was given to the comparison of experience and information from the 
several regions represented rather than to the formulation of theories of 
race relations. A preliminary frame of reference prepared by Dr. Robert 
Park was used as the basis for a series of ten papers presented to the con- 
ference. The subjects of discussion included the following: “Racial 
Fusion in Colonial Areas,” ““Miscegenation and Acculturation in Hawaii 
and South Africa,” “Bilingualism and Associated Problems in Areas of 
Race Contacts,” ‘Marginal Types of Extraterritoriality,” ‘Nationalism 
in Central Europe,” ‘“Nativistic Movements in the Pacific,” and “Caste 
and Race Prejudice.’”’ Dr. Romanzo Adams was chairman of the con- 
ference. 


University of Heidelberg.—Vacation courses for foreigners will be given 
in 1935 from July 1 to August 24. The main course will include lectures by 
professors of the University on subjects of German literature, folk lore, 
music, art, pedagogy, history, political science, economics and law, psy- 
chology, philosophy, geography, geology and also on problems concerning 
the intellectual life of Germany. For further information address the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 


University of Iowa——The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., an- 
nounces the publication of Race and Culture Contacts, edited by Professor 
E. B. Reuter. This volume is comprised of a number of the papers pre- 
sented at the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. 
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University of New Hampshire-—Dr. Charles W. Coulter, formerly at 
Ohio Wes!eyan University, has been appointed professor of sociology. 


New York University.—Thomas Nelson and Sons announce the publi- 


cation of Survey of Contemporary Sociology by Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
chairman of the department of sociology. 


Municipal University of Omaha.—Dr. T. Earl Sullenger was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of the united chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta, national 
honorary sociology fraternity, at the bi-annual election held in Chicago, 
December 28, 1934. He also edits the official publication, the News Letter. 
Other officers elected were: Dr. Read Bain, Miami University, president; 
Dr. John L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, vice-president; and Dr. H. N. 
Shenton, Syracuse University, and Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, University 
of Southern California, members of the executive committee. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor James H. S. Bossard will give 
two courses in the Summer Session at the University of California, at 
Berkeley, June 24—August 2, 1935. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Professor F. F. Stephan has been appointed 
secretary of the American Statistical Association. 


Purdue University—Mr. T. K. Noss has been appointed as instructor 
in sociology during the second semester of 1934-35. 


University of Redlands.—Professor Glen E. Carlson has been appointed 
by the Governor of the State of California to membership in the new 
California Relief Commission, which is to have control of all state and 
federal relief funds and relief problems in the state. For the past year he 
has acted as chairman of the San Bernardino County Emergency Relief 
Committee. 


Smith College.—Professor Howard Becker (on leave of absence in 
France for 1934-35) has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Masaryk Sociological Society of Czechoslovakia and an associate of the 
Institut International de Sociologie. At the Twelfth International Con- 
gress of the Institute, to take place at Brussels in August, 1935, he will 


present a paper on “The Sacred and the Secular in the Elementary Forms 
of Greek Social Life.” 
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Westminster College-—Morris G. Caldwell has been appointed to the 
faculty as professor of sociology. 


William Jewell College.—Dr. William C. Smith, professor of sociology, 
was elected chairman of the Sociology Section of the Missouri Academy 
of Science, which held its first meeting at the University of Missouri, 
December 6-8. Dr. Smith was visiting professor of sociology at the 
University of Missouri during the past summer. 


PERSONAL NOTE 


Dr. Kenneth E, Barnhart is Camp Director of the Tennessee Transient 
Bureau. 
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An Introduction to Pareto: His Sociology. By GEORGE C. HoMANS 
and CHARLES P. Curtis, Jr. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 
Pp. xii+299. $2.50. 

The French translation of Pareto’s treatise on sociology has been avail- 
able since 1917 and has received ample notice from American scholars. 
Graduate students have been examined on it for the last ten or twelve 
years. This introduction is not, therefore, as the authors and publishers 
assume, the revelation of an unknown genius, but rather an effort to popu- 
larize an author whose writing, like his thinking, is unclear. 

A professor of physiology in Harvard has organized a group of ama- 
teurs in sociology, and this book by ‘“‘a Boston lawyer” and “an alumnus 
of Harvard” seems to be an effort to promote the cult of the ‘‘Paratians,” 
as they call themselves. The sociologist who reads it will find it written 
in a pleasing style and with a naive and disarming candor. After several 
pages devoted to the discussion of a fact, and after deciding that head- 
aches, belly-aches, and “strong feelings of anger or of pity” cannot be 
called facts, they compel forgiveness by saying: ‘But, as usual, all our 
flounderings trying to say what we mean by fact have only involved us in 
further trouble.”” Much space is devoted, of course, to the concept of 
residues, which includes far more than the invariable element which 
Pareto proposes in the earlier part of his book. Such diverse phenomena 
as religious revivals, squash-playing, snobbery, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, faith, hope, charity, tapping on the floor when moved by 
music, and the English “heroic line’ (normally an iambic pentameter), 
are included, besides many more. “‘One of the things that convinces us 
that residues are important is that into our cataloguing of them we can 
work almost any subject in which we are interested.”’ But no impatience 
is possible with men who write, as they do on page go: “We have strug- 
gled hard to make clear what we mean by a residue, and we are afraid that 
our struggles have only involved us more deeply in the mire of words.” 

Pareto was deficient in a sense of humor. This little book makes 
atonement. It may not be informing, but it is certainly amusing. 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Rotary? A University Group Looks at the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
By a committee of social scientists from the University of Chicago: 
Louis Brownlow, Frank Bane, Carl F. Huth, Frederick L. Schu- 
man, Charles E. Merriam, Donald Slesinger, Charles S. Ascher. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxii+293. 
$2.00. 


It is not often that an organization of an exclusive character and in no 
need of soliciting anything from the public engages a committee of aca- 
demic social scientists to survey it. Prompted apparently by honest con- 
cern, the Rotary Club of Chicago has done this unusual thing. The re- 
sults put upon us the burden of discussing just what it is, apart from eru- 
dition and availability at relatively low cost, that social scientists have to 
offer the Rotary Club or any other such organization. 

Surely, it is not a more intimate knowledge of, or feeling for, the facts; 
nor is it access to hidden records, as the authors justly recognize (p. xx). 
Nor are social scientists offering much when they undertake “an unbiased 
and entirely independent survey,” (p. xix). Independence is merely a 
matter of courage. The term “unbiased” implies no more than a fair 
weighing of the facts according to principles of judgment upon which 
there is general agreement. It smacks, as does this volume, too much of 
the impartial but sympathetic judge who wants, in keeping with the times, 
to deal out “constructive justice.” 

What the social scientist, if he is to deserve the name, should have to 
offer is a principle of analysis, a point of view from which the facts can be 
seen in systematic order. Observation from such a point of view would, 
no doubt, reveal to the leaders of the organization that there are impor- 
tant facts which have hitherto been unobserved, considered of no conse- 
quence, shunned, or even denied. Something in the nature of an exposé 
might result; certainly the margins of bias—conscious or unconscious— 
would have to be pushed back. These results, however, would be mere 
incidents of the investigation. The main thing about the point of view is 
that it should be implicitly, if not explicitly, comparative. The organiza- 
tion should be tentatively put into a class, so that its problems and 
difficulties might be treated not in isolation but as those typical of organi- 
zations of a certain order. Thus the members of the organization would 
meet face to face the fundamental assumptions upon which they are act- 
ing. They might get a livelier sense of possibilities and limitations of 
their collective activity. 

We do not here refer to the minor limitations of this or that item of 
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policy, or to problems of administrative efficiency. The leaders of the 
Rotary Club are masters of efficiency in this narrower sense. They have 
probably appealed to an outside group just because they sense that there 
may be some deeper problem which they themselves cannot quite formu- 
late. The problem is essentially this: What functions can such an or- 
ganization, by its very nature, perform? Following this: Are the diffi- 
culties of the club due to some fundamental error in its policy? It does 
not appear to the reviewer that the authors adopted as their guides any 
such fundamental questions. They have certainly questioned some of 
the assumptions on which the organization bases its activities and have 
dealt with some of its inherent limitations. They should have done so 
much more systematically and drastically. 

We have already suggested that the first problem is to find the peculiar 
place of this club among the constellation of organizations of a modern 
city. This involves a functional classification of such organizations and 
a discovery of their relations to each other. The authors undertake some- 
thing of this sort in a chapter entitled ““The Réle of Rotary.” They speak 
of it as a “brotherhood of leadership” and a “vocational parliament.” 
We shall refer to this characterization in discussing a second, and related 
problem, namely: The basis of membership of Rotary being what it is, 
what can the club expect to undertake without alienating or boring its 
members, and what can it not undertake? 

Rotary, by its constitution, allows no two of its members to be in busi- 
ness competition with each other. A trade or professional association, on 
the contrary, admits no members who are not in competition with each 
other. Yet associations of the latter sort easily find the limits of their 
collective action, sometimes men of action without much mutual loyalty 
or cordiality. Yet Rotary, made up of “men of action’”’ whole-heartedly 
devoted to “service,” has singular difficulty in finding a line of action. 
Its services strike one as being only those which would offend no one, 
Rotarian or not. Whence comes this fear of offending, this shunning of 
controversy, which seems so characteristic of the Rotary Club? It lies 
obviously in the anomalous capacity in which the individual has to act 
within the Rotary Club. Each member is elected as a “representative” of 
a certain type of business. Hence the authors’ suggestion that it is a 
“vocational parliament.” “Vocational fair’? would be a better term, for 
the members are not representatives in the parliamentary sense at all. 
They are healthy examples of their several species, selected by outside 
judges, just as fine apples chosen to represent a given species at a country 
fair. They are without mandate from their peers in their own line of 
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business; and, since many of them are salaried employees of large corpora- 
tions, they probably cannot speak even for the very concerns in which 
they work. The anomaly is, then, that Rotarians are chosen for their 
large responsibilities and demonstrated abilities, but they come to the 
Club shorn of these very attributes. Hence, any reference that might be 
made in the Club to business responsibilities or duties can be taken only 
as an impertinent encroachment on a phase of the member’s life which is 
entirely irrelevant to his membership in the Club. The Club is thus, by 
its own constitution, confined to “service” which these men can perform 
in their capacities as good citizens, possessed of the same benevolent im- 
pulses as all right-thinking members of American society. Their collective 
action must proceed from the same general stock of good works as those 
of a lodge, woman’s club, or church brotherhood. 

In this connection, the authors state, as their own, two assumptions 
which are no doubt those of the club itself. We quote them: 

In the days before the extension of trade and professional associations, when 
competition was keen and often bitter, fellowship and cordiality were difficult 
to perceive among business and professional competitors [p. 73]. Any organiza- 
tion which fails to promote intimate and cordial personal relations among its 
members is incapable of achieving its social purpose. There can not be devel- 
oped that unity of sentiment, that bond of fellow-feeling, that high morale, that 
indispensable loyalty and esprit de corps without which no group can accom- 
plish anything of permanent social utility [p. 76]. 


It may be doubted whether business men themselves believe that com- 
petition and cordiality are mutually exclusive, or that co-operative action 
is impossible without personal intimacy, loyalty, and unity of sentiment. 
The very problem of this club seems to lie precisely in understanding the 
relationship of cordial fellowship to collective action. In assuming that 
they are necessary conditions each of the other, the authors have ab- 
dicated the job assigned them. For Rotary brims with cordiality; yet it 
can agree on service only in spirit. Surely a group of political scientists, 
historians, and lawyers know of instances of successful co-operation in a 
line of action with not only no loyalty, but even active dislike, existing 
between the parties to it. 

This leads to a final question: What is the relation between “fellow- 
ship” organization and organization for action in our society? This sug- 
gests an inquiry into the basis on which “fellowship” is built in our world. 
Max Weber developed the significance of such an investigation in his 
report to the German Sociological Society in 1910. Among other things 
he observed that each of the numerous Vereine in Germany was related in 
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some way to the occupational class and the secular success of the individu- 
al members. In an individualistic society—certainly in ours—one is 
likely to be admitted to a series of “fellowship” groups as he moves from 
a humble station to success in his business or profession. Few of our 
“fellowship” organizations are sufficiently catholic to follow the in- 
dividual from the village to the metropolis, and from honest poverty to 
the pinnacle of worldly success. Even the church cannot usually do so. 
It is but natural that men who have attained recognition in their callings 
should seek new and more interesting fellows as they rise. 

Rotary, it seems, is concerned about the turnover of its membership. 
It does not appear to have occurred to the authors of this survey that this 
turnover might be a function of the rate at which business men attain, 
pass, or fall back from the particular degree of success which makes Ro- 
tary want them and which makes them want Rotary. A mere handful of 
life-histories of present and past members would have revealed some of 
the relations between the business career of a man and his career as a 
church, lodge, and club man. The insight thus given into the place of 
Rotary in our “fellowship” hierarchy might have explained some of its 
difficulties. 

The problem of the Rotary Club seems to the reviewer somewhat as 
follows: What can a group, whose members are selected on the basis of 
business or professional success, but which is not organically related to 
the business and professional structure of the community, carry out in the 
way of collective action under the name of “service” and in a spirit of 
“fellowship”? It is not our purpose to answer this question. Indeed, the 
authors have answered it in part. It is rather our purpose to suggest what 
should be the procedure in making such an investigation under the given 
circumstances. That procedure, even when writing for laymen, should be 
that of adopting a scientific principle of analysis, rather than that of mak- 
ing liberal ethical criticisms and judgments. For after all, the layman 
yields to none in making such judgments, and is not likely to be slow in 
saying so. He is not, let us hope, our peer in the matter of the systematic 
study of collective behavior. 


C. HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Vérité et révélation. By D. Dracuicesco. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. xiv+4or. 
This work is the second volume of a trilogy entitled La nouvelle cité de 
Dieu, the whole constituting an apology for a particular world-view and 
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philosophy of history which the author proposes, like his model St. 
Augustine, as a rallying center for the faithful in a society threatened with 
chaos. The rampant eclecticism and rather discursive exposition which 
mark the book find their rationale in this underlying apologetic motive. 

The old argument that man bears within him a divine seed and that 
human history, which is its efflorescence, will eventuate in the realization 
of Godlike perfection on earth is therefore appropriately put into the 
language of modern thought. The “spheres” of nature and life are con- 
trasted with that of human society, the first being “evolved,” the second 
still evolving. Existential sciences, which deal with the first, describe 
uniformities of behavior derived by use of the discursive reason (esprit 
géométrique) ; normative sciences, which deal with the second, define ends 
of action, discovered by intuition, révélation modernisée (esprit de finesse). 
There are correspondingly two logics of existence and of values, proper to 
these two realms of being. Primitive animism and sociological positivism 
exemplify the correlative fallacies of misapplied method. The only pos- 
sible positivistic science of society is practical, analyzing means of action; 
but the definition of ends is the work of a hierarchy of normative sciences 
leading from politics, law, and economics, through aesthetics and ethics 
ultimately to religion. A paradoxical confirmation of this view is seen in 
the figure of Comte, the supposed founder of sociological positivism, 
who eventually converted his sociology into religion. 

For those readers who are not interested in the author’s special thesis, 
references to the following discussions may be useful: relation of magic 
and religion, science, metaphysics, and the arts (pp. 20-46, 363-79); 
formal elements in society (pp. 112-13); classification of the sciences 
(pp. 348-54, 421 ff.); emergent evolution (pp. 65-126); Petrajitzky and 
the theory of law (pp. 392-407); causality and finality in science (pp. 471- 
76); the reaction against sociological positivism (Dilthey, Rickert, Eucken 
Ravaisson, Renouvier, Boutroux, and especially Bergson and Husserl) 
(pp. 235 ff.) Echoes of Augustine, Comte, and Hegel occur throughout 
the book. Unfortunately, there is no index. 

E. Y. HARTSHORNE, JR. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Social Change and Social Problems. By James H. S. Bossarp. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. Pp. xii+786. $3.50. 
This volume is, as the author states, “at once a revision and an en- 
largement of Problems of Social Well-Being, which appeared in 1927.” 
The problems treated (income, unemployment, health, the aged, acci- 
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dents, mental hygiene, the family, child welfare) require a volume in each 
case for adequate treatment, and volumes have been written on each 
problem. A book which givesa cursory treatment of several problems may, 
however, serve a worth-while purpose, that is, may indicate various re- 
lations of the problems to one another; and it may attempt to show how 
certain sociological concepts throw light on all the problems and thus 
serve as principles of interpretation for social problems generally. The 
author prefaces this treatment of the problems with seven chapters of 
these concepts, but makes little use of them. For instance, he discusses the 
“regional approach” and has an admirable opportunity to use this con- 
cept in his chapters on “Social Work and the Depression,”’ but, to our 
regret, makes no use of it and does not include in his bibliography several 
of the best sources for the study of social work in different regions during 
the depression. 

The book will be of value to those who desire a conservative view of 
the social problems treated, and to teachers, who, in their teaching, wish 
to stop short of an inquiry into essential social psychological processes. 


James M. 
GENEVA, NEw YorK 


Bare Hands and Stone Walls. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xii+441. $3.00. 


Russell has had more or less to do with almost every reform movement 
in the United States since the 1880’s. Henry George, “Greenback” 
Weaver, the Muck Rakers, the Trust Busters, and many more make up 
the vivid procession. Russell is here, as always, a first-class reporter. He 
also includes some good, though rather slight, sketches of his foreign 
investigations. 

There is an undercurrent of levity, almost of frivolity. This is evident 
in the subtitle: “Some Recollections of a Side Line Reformer.” Looking 
back over the many crusades of his long life, he is persuaded that none of 
them mattered fundamentally. None of them attacked the root evil, 
private capitalism. Still, he says, the movements were well worth while 
for the partial benefits resulting from them. The book closes with some 
general statements about reform movements—too long for summary 
here—well worth the attention of professional sociologists. 


LyForpD P. EDWARDS 
Barp COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Social Problems. By HENRY GEORGE. New York: Robert Schal- 
kenback Foundation, 1934. Pp. 256. $1.00. 


This book was first published more than fifty years ago. The problems 
with which it deals—concentration of wealth, overproduction, unemploy- 
ment, public debt, the plight of agriculture, etc.—are continuing ones 
in any capitalistic society. But the balance of social forces today is so 
different from what it was in 1883 that the contemporary student can 
gain little from reading the book, so far as insight into our present dif- 
ficulties is concerned. But there is a fundamental social philosophy in 
George that is a permanent contribution to human thought, and it is a 
philosophy which needs emphasis today as, perhaps, never in the past. 
A single illustrative quotation must suffice here: ‘Whoever, laying aside 
prejudice and self interest, will honestly and carefully make up his own 
mind as to the causes and the cure of the social evils that are so apparent, 
does, in that, the most important thing in his power toward their re- 
moval. Social reform is not to be secured by noise and shouting; by 
complaints and denunciation; by the formation of parties, or the making 
of revolutions, but by the awakening of thought and the progress of ideas. 
Until there be correct thought, there cannot be right action, and when 
there is correct thought, right action will follow.” 


LyFrorp P. EDWARDS 
Barp COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Etiologie de la repression des outrages publics aux bonnes meurs. By 
J. P. Haesaert. Bruxelles: L’Eglantine, 1931. Pp. 260. 


This is an effort to supply a sociological basis for the criticism of the 
articles in the Code pénal concerning public indecency. The greater part 
of the study is devoted to a survey of rather familiar territory, viz., the 
historical development of the notion of ‘“‘outrage aux mceurs.”’ The first 
chapter (thirty pages) on the nature of the problem gives an excellent 
statement of the problem presented by recent decisions under the Franco- 


Belgian code. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Experimental Study of Rewards. By EDwarp L. THORNDIKE. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp. 72. 

Thorndike attempts to solve the problem of the réle played by after- 
effects in the learning process. His experiments consist in fifteen varia- 
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tions upon the plan of simple-stimulus, simple non-logical response, re- 
ward or punishment, using small numbers of adult human subjects. He 
concludes that not only do “rewards” work back to strengthen the re- 
warded connections, but also exert a spread or scatter influence, strength- 
ening punished connections. 

Thorndike’s study is exemplary of an over-objectivism in psychology 
which leads to the use of such highly simplified data that the objective 
reality becomes distorted rather than properly abstracted. Psychologi- 
cally the explanation of his results might be otherwise, viz.: rewarding a 
connection focuses attention upon it, re-operates it, and thus strengthens 
it. There being but two possibilities, “reward” or “punishment,” the 
total configuration is a maze of backward and forward “radiations of in- 
fluence,” in which the low irregular measures presented are virtually 
meaningless. At best his results give some brute statistical facts on the 
learning of nonsense materials, and show a small, uncertain tendency for 
false connections to be learned grouped about a right connection. This 
throws out of the picture the questionably significant, ill-defined, and 
uncompared rewards used. 

We also suggest that the concept of reward might more profitably be 
studied with a defined relevancy to the social configuration contexts of 
the experimental subject. 


RICHARD Hays WILLIAMS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Business and Personal Failure and Readjustment in Chicago. By 
Joun H. Cover. (“Studies in Business Administration, School of 
Business, University of Chicago,” III, No. 4.) Pp. x+106. $1.00. 


While this is primarily a study in business administration, nevertheless 
it has certain social-economic implications which merit the consideration 
of the sociologist. For example, the author found that unemployment was 
particularly severe in low-standard neighborhoods, thus reducing pur- 
chasing power of customers “‘to a point endangering liquidity of the most 
enterprising merchants. Part-time employment was more noticeable in 
higher-standard sections, leveling purchasing power to a point where, in 
at least one instance, seasonal stabilization of sales was facilitated.” 
Nevertheless, the number of bankruptcies bears no discernible relation- 
ship to unemployment. The human factor was the most outstanding ele- 
ment in business failure in the form of errors in management. Environ- 
mental conditions beyond control were the next largest dominant factor. 
Chain-store competition was one of these environmental factors. In- 
auspicious location of the store and real estate factors landed many busi- 
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nesses on the rocks. Among personal factors should be noted illiteracy, 
repugnant personality, and deliberate fraud. “Individuals resorting to 
bankruptcy to relieve themselves of personal debts have distinctly the 
employee-consumer point of view.” In a very considerable number of 
these cases, “living beyond income,”’ speculation, and real estate opera- 
tions are factors. The author finds that probably 40 per cent of the liabil- 
ities in personal bankruptcy would not have been contracted under a 
budget. Remedies proposed comprise stabilization of business, includ- 
ing commodities, wages, interest, and rent; aids to rehabilitation, particu- 
larly through creditor management; and, as an important innovation, the 
establishment of a permanent staff of experts connected with bankruptcy 
courts. For the individual consumer-bankrupt a federal rehabilitation 
service is recommended, which would co-ordinate administration of em- 
ployment and placement, of unemployment relief, and of guidance in 
training. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Race Relations: Adjustment of Negroes and Whites in the United 
States. By Wits O. WEATHERFORD and CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. x+590. $3.20. 


This volume is designed as a systematic and comprehensive presenta- 
tion of Negro-white relations in the United States. Brief attention is 
given to certain general considerations under “The Philosophy of Race 
Relations.” The second group of chapters deals with certain aspects of 
“American Negro Slavery.” The remainder of the book, approximately 
one-half the total, deals with present-day conditions and problems. Each 
chapter is the independent work of one of the authors. This type of col- 
laboration gives the book a peculiar interest at the same time that it ex- 
plains its weaknesses. It is in reality a group of related papers, rather 
than a systematic treatment. The lack of unity is accentuated by the 
absence of a consistently maintained point of view and by the uneven 
quality of the work. The book is in part sociological, but it is not con- 
sistently so; many of the chapters have merit, some of them considerable 
merit; others must, and then only with some charity, be classed as feeble. 
But in spite of its weaknesses, the book is one of the three or four reason- 
ably competent general books in the field. 

E. B. REUTER 


STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Japanese in California. By Epwarp K. Stronc, Jr. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp. 188. $1.00. 


Vocational A ptitudes of Second-Generation Japanese in the United 
States. By Epwarp K. STRONG, JR., REGINALD BELL, GLADYS 
Bonp, MAtcotm A. CAMPBELL, ALFRED S. LEWERENzZ, and H. K. 
Misaki. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 183. $1.00. 


These volumes comprise two of the four monographs which set forth 
the results of a recent study at Stanford University of the educational 
and occupational opportunities offered to American citizens of the Japa- 
nese race. The general statistical material compiled from more than nine- 
thousand completed schedules is presented in the monograph, Japanese in 
California, and covers such topics as birth- and death-rates, size of fami- 
lies, education, occupation, religious affiliation, income, and ownership 
of property. A considerable portion of the information laboriously col- 
lected through personal interviews by the field investigators is available 
in the files of the Bureau of the Census in unpublished form, and at com- 
paratively small cost could have been secured and used to great advantage 
in the study. Since the Census volumes on population do not include a 
detailed analysis of the Japanese population data, students will find the 
statistical tables compiled by Dr. Strong of great value. The real worth 
of the study lies in the fact that it provides carefully collected source ma- 
terials needed for an understanding of the problems of the second genera- 
tion. The volume on vocational aptitudes of the Japanese is based on the 
results of psychological tests and is primarily of interest to psychologists. 
After trying out a large variety of tests upon groups of whites and second- 
generation Japanese, the authors conclude that “the differences between 
the two groups are slight in comparison to their remarkable similarity.” 


Jesse F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


’ The Second-Generation Japanese Problem. By EDWARD K. STRONG, 
Jr. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. 
viii+292. $3.25. 

This book is an integration of results secured from three monographic 
studies of the Japanese in California, but integrated, however, with re- 
spect to general conclusions bearing upon practical problems.’ The ma- 
terial on race prejudice is concise and clear but offers no new insights. The 
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statistics appear to be reliable and are a beginning in a field where more 
are needed. The book seems to be devoid of the sentiment, passion, and 
myth which one frequently finds in this field. The research was apparently 
directed toward questions of control and unwittingly suggests the many 
opportunities for social psychological studies of emerging personalities 
and processes within this group. For those who are advisers, for leaders 
and members of the group, this work offers suggestions of merit for con- 
sideration of individual problems of policy. 


Forrest E. LA VIOLETTE 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy. By CHARLES S. MAc- 
FARLAND. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xvii+ 396. 
$2.75. 

The General Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches for a quarter 
of a century sums up in this volume the results of a long and varied ex- 
perience. One who wishes to acquaint himself with the problems that 
face organized Christianity cannot do better than to begin with this book. 
Every page is packed with information, and the value of the book is en- _ 
hanced by liberal citations from important documents in both text and 
appendixes. The book is written without literary charm. 

Mr. Macfarland is a man of spiritual vision but not of a radically 
reforming type. He distrusts blasts of the ram’s horn as a means of level- 
ing the walls of Jericho. He brings infinite patience and tested wisdom to 
the baffling task of introducing unity and co-operation in the Adullam’s 
Cave of American Protestantism with its 212 different sects. His faith is, 
as yet, largely “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” It is, however, a vigorous faith. One gets the impression that 
he sees in church unity, whether federated or organic, the solution of most 
of the problems of institutionalized religion. He reflects the American 
flair for efficiency and comes perilously near to asking the churches to 
organize themselves into the kingdom of heaven. 

The problem, of course, is not so simple. The cultural sociologist will 
recall the philosophy of the Founding Fathers, and especially of Madison, 
stressing a multiplicity of sects as the best practical safeguard of religious 
liberty. Unity inevitably breeds imperialism; and when imperialism has 
conceived, it brings forth intolerance. It was the courageous champion 
of religious liberty, Isaac Backus, who wrote to Washington in 1790: 
“Religious ministers, when supported by force, are the most dangerous 
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men on earth.’”’ He had in mind the intolerant New England establish- 
ments, but history proves that religious organization has been a menace 
to religious liberty directly in proportion to its extent and power. It is of 
course natural that the movement toward centralization in the federal 
government and business should find its parallel in religion, and the same 
arguments may be used to justify both. But a central bureaucracy neces- 
sary to the vitality and efficiency of a great nation with vast interests at 
stake cannot be applied to the pluralistic welter of American sects where 
the same organic unity does not exist and cannot exist without running 
counter to cherished American traditions. The melancholy spectacle of 
deserted churches dotting the landscape in an age of religious indifference 
may bring heartache to many religious leaders. But the solution is not 
the mere mechanical rearticulation of the dry bones of dead churches and 
moribund sects. The solution is rather to be sought in Jehovah’s advice 
to Ezekiel: “Prophesy over these bones, and say unto them, O ye dry 
bones, hear the word of Jehovah and I will lay sinews upon you, and will 
bring flesh upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath in you and 
ye shall live.”” When once the é/an vital is revived, it will create for itself 
its own appropriate forms. To impose forms that outrun the expanding 
inner life or presuppose such life where it does not exist is worse than use- 


less. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Leisure in the Modern World. By C. DELISLE BuRNs. New York: 

Century Co., 1932. Pp. xii+302. $2.50. 

This volume is based on a series of radio talks which the author gave 
from Glasgow and London in 1932, with some added material. The princi- 
pal thesis is that recent changes in the amount of leisure and its uses have 
caused social tendencies toward experimentalism in daily life, toward 
equality, and toward movements which aim at modifying the traditional 
position of women and children and of youth. A chapter is devoted to 
each of these classes. A lucid and intelligent discussion of ‘“The New Food 
and Clothing,” “The Home in the Modern World,” ‘The Social Effects 
of Motor-cars,” and “Moving Pictures and Radio” make up the bulk of 
the rest of the book. These subjects are treated from the viewpoint of 
consumption economics and represent a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on this subject. “Obviously the whole subject, ‘the economics of 
leisure,’ needs discussion,” says the author, “as a part of the analysis of 
consumption, which the traditional economic science has neglected.’ 
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“The expenditure of public funds on facilities for recreation may be a first 
sign of returning civilization, after the barbaric concentration on wealth- 
getting in the earlier industrial period.” 


GEorGE A. LUNDBERG 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. By EUGENE T. Lies. New 
York: National Recreation Assoc., 1933. Pp. 326. $1.50. 


This volume, based upon a study made for the National Recreation 
Association, attempts to define the réle of the public schools in sponsoring 
recreational activities and reviews recent progress made in this field. It 
is essentially a compilation of the leisure-time programs of representative 
city school systems in various parts of the United States. The emphasis 
throughout the book is upon things accomplished rather than upon a 
critical appraisal of the value of the different types of recreational pro- 
grams. The volume should be of great use to those actively engaged in the 
field of public recreation. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Control of Conception. By Ropert Latou DIcKINSON and LovuISE 
STEVENS BRYANT. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1932. 
Pp. xii+290. $4.50. 

The Practice of Contraception. EDITED by MARGARET SANGER and 
HANNAH M. Stone. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1931. 
Pp. xviii+316. $4.00. 

: Birth Control in Practice. Analysis of Ten Thousand Case Histories of 
the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau. By Marte E. Kopp. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1934. Pp. xxvi+2g0. 
$3.75. 

The medical manual by Dickinson and Bryant is undoubtedly the 
most important on technique now in print in English{ What marks off 
Dickinson’s work from that of most others in this field is his unusual 
gynecological experience, penchant for fact-collecting in the form of case 
histories, a willingness to face facts when others had “blockings,’”’ moral ' 
courage to publish his results when timid souls quietly approved but failed 
to act, high scientific and ethico-medical standards, unusual skill as a 
draftsman and artist (incomparable drawings!), and a social point of view/ 
I venture to think that his work for maternal health will be viewed by 
posterity as the crowning achievement of an already distinguished career. 
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After a discussion of the anatomy, physiology, and chemistry of con- 
traception, there is a full treatment of various techniques now employed, 
followed by a discussion of sterilization, therapeutic abortion, and the 
medical indications for each. There are short chapters on “Clinical Or- 
ganization and Service” and on the ‘“‘Legal Status of Contraception and 
Sterilization.’ Here, in brief, is medico-social leadership of first quality. 

The symposium edited by Sanger and Stone is not a general medical 
manual. Part I, on “Contraceptive Methods,” considers mechanical, 
intrauterine, chemical and biological techniques, as well as sterilization. 
Part II deals with “Abortion”; Part III, with clinical reports from the 
United States, Germany, England, Russia, Austria, Holland and Den- 
mark, India, China and Japan; Part IV, with a general summary.) 

Kopp’s Birth Control in Practice is the most statistical of these studies, 
being a statistical analysis of ten thousand case histories at the Birth 
Control Clinical Research Bureau in New York City. I believe that 
Kopp’s treatise is the most important quantitative study of contracep- 
tion ever made. 

It seems a commentary on American civilization that it was judged 
wise or necessary to conduct and publish Kopp’s investigation under the 
supervision and sponsorship of a scientific committee—as if the facts and 
few deductions could not speak for themselves without such indorsement. 
Do we erect sponsoring committees when a mathematician publishes new 
analyses? To pose the question is to answer it. But, you will say, birth 
control is more controversial. Admitted; but why must we act as if 
scientific research in this field could not stand on its own feet, as if it must 
come to us labeled and approved by names, however eminent? Can it be 
that American readers must have labels on their ideas, must receive their 
fodder predigested? 

The clients at New York, predominantly of foreign birth and extrac- 
tion, found their way to the clinic as a result of publicity (20 per cent), 
reference by friends and former patients (50 per cent), reference by phy- 
sicians or other professional groups (20 per cent). Constitutional disease 
appeared in 40 per cent of the cases; prejudicial heredity, in 10 per cent. 
Regarding religious affiliations, 42 per cent were Jewish, 30 per cent were 
Protestants, and 26 per cent were Catholics. Four-fifths of the husbands 
belong to the industrial and clerical groups; one-fifth to the skilled worker, 
professional and high executive classes. Three-quarters of the husbands 
earned less than $50 weekly, one-half less than $40 weekly, with an aver- 
age of 4.5 dependents. Those with little or no schooling averaged 6.44 
pregnancies; those with higher education (11 per cent), 2.24 pregnancies. 
As a group, early marriage was common—one-third before age twenty. 
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More than half had four or five pregnancies in eight and one-half years 
of marriage. 

Since Miss Kopp has performed a monumental task with high dis- 
tinction, it may seem ungenerous to complain that her book might have 
found wider usefulness had she seen fit to compare her conclusions with 
those of prior studies. Failure to make these comparisons may be at- 
tributed, I suppose, to the labor involved; but it would have paid. Some- 
one else ought promptly to undertake the task. 

Though these works are essentially medical, there are many social data 
here that sociologists, especially those interested in the family, cannot 
afford to neglect. It seems doubtful wisdom to overlook the sexual factor 
in social interaction, as we have been accustomed to do. The social biolo- 
gist will also profit greatly by the careful perusal of these objective, well- 
reasoned, more or less quantitative studies. It is upon such reports as 
these that the generalizations of the future regarding the sexual life of 
man must be founded. This field has been so long dominated by quacks 
that it offers unusual opportunities to those who have even the most 
modest scientific standards. Is it not high time that more sociologists 
advanced our knowledge of the sociological aspects of this phase of social 


behavior? 


NorMAN E. Himes 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


La femme américaine dans le mariage moderne. By SONYA RutTH Das. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 195. Fr. 25. 


Mrs. Ruth Das has succeeded in treating so ticklish a subject with 
an exquisite sensibility. The most prudish reader will never be shocked, 
and the people most opposed to giving the woman equality of status will 
be compelled to surrender many times to the convincing logic of this book. 

Three parts can be distinguished. First, Mrs. Das deals with the 
position of woman in the past. In her opinion (which is supported by a 
great variety of materials) this position was once a position of equality. 
But this equality was lost in the course of social evolution; and it is only 
recently, on account of the social, economic, and political developments 
of the last years, that woman has regained part of her prerogatives. 

These developments had manifold consequences, the study of which 
makes the second part of the book. They have changed the relations of 
husband and wife, of mother and children. They have made of the pa- 
triarchal family a democratic institution. 

But the task is still great for those who wish complete equality of 
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status. The people do not always share in the privileges which have been 
recently conquered by the intellectuals; and even among those much has 
still to be done. 

Mrs. Das concludes this enlightening work in stating the dilemma with 
which the modern woman is confronted, the dilemma of Ann Vickers. 
How is she to be at the same time a wife, a mother, and a person? 


ROBERT MARJOLIN 
Paris, FRANCE 


The Migratory Worker and Family Life. By Marion HaTHway. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+240. $1.50. 
On the Pacific Coast they have a perennial problem of seasonal labor. 

It. involves agriculture, lumbering, and fishing. Through the years, the 
thousands of migratory families have shifted very well for themselves 
because the seasonal jobs overlapped somewhat. That time has passed. 
The depression has increased the number of families. Seasonal jobs do 
not overlap as formerly. The result is that we are developing a popula- 
tion of automobile gypsies. Miss Hathway has made a study of life and 
living among these families in the state of Washington. It is a hard 
existence, especially for the children. This book considers the problem 
from the viewpoint of social work and public policy. The book was written 
before the federal program began. 


NELS ANDERSON 
F.E.R.A., Wasnincton, D.C. 


Egskeiding en Huweliks—en Gesinsontbinding. By G. CRoNyjE. 
Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1934. Pp. xii+326. 5.50 guilders. 


The author gives an able survey of the literature and available data on 
the general problem of divorce. The book is unique in its abundant source 
material and in the clear demonstration of the similarity of trends through- 
out the Western world. The American literature is handled with dis- 
crimination; and it is fitted into a framework of German, French, Dutch, 
and South-African experience. The South-African Dutch text will be an 
obstacle to many, but the rich bibliographical apparatus and the statis- 
tical tables should make the book a useful tool even to those who cannot 
avail themselves of the author’s well-balanced interpretation. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Die Bildungsinteressen der deutschen Arbeiter. (Recht und Staat in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, No. 107.) By REINHARD BUCHWALD. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. Pp. 36. M. 1.50. 

The author believes that people’s education (Volksbildung), so popular 
in German, can accomplish something of real importance only if built 
upon a thorough knowledge of the interests and inclinations of the mass 
of the working population. He here presents data upon the enrolment in 
various types of courses in the people’s high schools (Volkshochschulen) 
in Dresden and Leipzig, and upon the selection of books by working-class 
readers of the public libraries. Even the select minority which attends 
classes in these schools is by no means unanimous in seeking political and 
social enlightenment; the readers in the libraries are still less so. The 
author quite rightly assumes that the great majority of workers who 
patronize neither school nor library is still less so. The classification of 
readers into types on the basis of their borrowings from public libraries 
should be of interest to American students of the demos and its culture. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Readings in Educational Sociology, Vol. II. By E. GEoRGE PAYNE. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxi+793. $3.00. 


Volume I of Professor Payne’s Readings appeared in 1932. Those who 
found this volume valuable and have been awaiting the second for nearly 
three years will find their patience amply rewarded. It is vastly superior 
to the first, showing more painstaking editing and a better choice of 
materials. Volume I dealt with the social backgrounds of education and 
contained much sociological material of import to educators but whose 
application to specific educational problems was not always made clear. 
In Volume II, however, every selection is directly concerned with some 
one of the many social implications of education in current civilization. 

Chapter i deals with the school as a social agency, followed by nine 
chapters discussing various phases of the expanding function of education. 
Under this heading come such subjects as health education, civic educa- 
tion, character education, adult education, creative and progressive edu- 
cation, and special education. Further chapters are given to the social 
aspects of the curriculum, method, child guidance, school organization, 
measuring the results of education, and sociological research in education. 
While this range of topics is as broad as could be treated in one volume, it 
still leaves gaps to be filled by later publications. 
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The Readings will be welcomed by teachers of educational sociology 
who find difficulty, because of the newness of the subject and the wide 
range of periodicals containing valuable materials, to make sufficient 
reading references available to students. They should also aid in drawing 
general attention to the expansive and vital nature of courses in educa- 
tional sociology for broadening the insights of teachers into our increas- 


ingly complex educational problems. 
WALTER R. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Education of Primitive People. By ALBERT D. HELSER. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1934. Pp. 316. $3.00. 


This book is something new. We have had books with the same title 
giving plans for the training of the native for life in the world of his white 
masters. And there are books telling how the elders of the tribe conduct 
their informal, but admirable, induction of the young into the secrets and 
customs of the race.{ But Dr. Helser sets forth in detail his own use of the 
native folk lore as material for systematic moral training, The criticism so 
long made that the missionaries make a tragic break with the native cul- 
ture has thus at last been heeded. Here is one missionary who has written 
a veritable textbook, transcribed verbatim in the words of his Nigerian 
friends, from which he has deduced an amazing body of wisdom. Even 
though the “moral” is sometimes a bit forced, yet it is never inconsistent 
with the tale, and the book will make interesting reading for any student 
of preliterate culture. And every missionary might well read it and im- 
mediately take up the idea. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Training in Psychiatric Social Work. By SARAH SwiFt. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. xii+177. $1.75. 


The author gives a comprehensive evaluation of a six-year training 
experiment in a child-guidance center in which the emphasis in the train- 
ing of social workers was on giving them a background of experience which 
could be profitably adapted to any field of social case work. The tech- 
niques and methods which emerge from this experiment are therefore 
relevant to all social case work training rather than to the specific field 
of psychiatric social work. There emerges also a dynamic philosophy 
rather than any rigid formulations applicable to a given situation. It is 
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not a theoretical treatise but instead a vital presentation of basic concepts 
derived through practice, which should make a contribution to those 
participating in the development of social case workers. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Case Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls. By Este M. SMITHIEs. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. x+284. $2.00. 


Eleven chapters present as many case studies of girls in a private high 
school whose school difficulties had brought them to the attention of 
teachers or administrators. Each case includes a record of school work 
and experiences, test scores, home conditions, and the girl’s account of her 
troubles. This material is well organized, and its value is greatly increased 
by a record of the treatment given and a brief summary of the outcome 
and, in some cases, of the girl’s adjustment some years after the difficulty 
was first uncovered. 

An introductory chapter outlines the need for case work in the schools, 
suggests the administrative organization necessary for such work, and 
gives the outline used by the author in collecting data on problem cases. 

The author nowhere states the psychological principles from which she 
proceeds to the analysis of a case. The interpretations show familiarity 
with current mental-hygiene concepts and indicate no particular bias. 
The relation of the girl’s conduct in school to her home and social experi- 
ences is thoroughly investigated, and the connection between poor school 
work or emotional difficulties and earlier or present experiences in the 
home is uncovered in many of the cases. 

The book may be recommended as showing the types of difficulties 
faced by “normal” adolescent girls, and the relation between such end re- 
sults as poor grades or poor social adjustment and the underlying social 
experiences which have disturbed the mental and emotional reactions of 
the girl. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROcKFoRD, ILLINOIS 


The Courts and the Public Schools: The Legal Basis of School Or- 
ganization and Administration. By NEWTON Epwarps. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvit+s591. $5.00. 
Professor Edwards has done a very thorough and comprehensive piece 

of work that should be extremely useful to school administrators and en- 

lightening to groups of citizens concerned for the maintenance and ex- 
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tension of the educational functions of the government. The carefully 
selected excerpts from judicial opinions supply evidence of the range of 
Professor Edwards’ acquaintance with the issues that have been brought 
before the courts. Professor Edwards has done what he has done so 
thoroughly and so well that to call attention to what he had not done 
seems unduly carping and critical, but the reader can hardly fail to be 
struck with the fact that he has not in any way emphasized the extent to 
which the school system is a creature of statutory origin and therefore 
free to be developed as social needs are realized and public resources in- 
crease. The school is not like the family, nor the relation of master and 
servant, an ancient institution imbedded in earlier habits and relation- 
ships that must be positively replaced. The court, then, here is not the 
source but the interpreter. There are relatively few common-law prin- 
ciples. There are sometimes apparent issues between the statute and the 
constitution; but the constitution is itself only a glorified statute. 

Leaving the legislature out, as he does, Professor Edwards then is 
justified in maintaining a completely neutral attitude on the subject of 
policy. Although one suspects Professor Edwards of that deep concern 
for the interest of the community in the intelligence of its citizens that 
might be said to characterize the liberal, he maintains a perfect neutrality 
in his discussion. There is no suggestion of the implications for possible 
policy of the determination that education is an interest of the state 
rather than of the locality. A student might easily appropriate the idea 
for purposes of acquiescing in certain confusing relationships between the 
state and the district, and never ask where the true central interest must 
eventually be found as over against the locality. The discussion of the 
right of boards of education to make celibacy for women a condition in 
the same way gives no clue to Professor Edwards’ view of the effect of 
such regulations on the professional quality of the work done. As has 
been said, it is an extremely thorough, careful, able contribution; and 
while its purpose was in part to set out “the relation of the state to educa- 
tion,” the author was thinking of the courts as authoritative rather than 
as supplementary and interpretative. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Use of Radio Broadcasting as an Advertising Medium in the 
United States. By HERMAN HETTINGER. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xxi+354. 

This survey of radio advertising in the United States is no doubt sup- 
posed by university authorities to be the evidence of a clear-visioned 
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search for scientific truth. The reviewer, however, would classify it as 
propaganda for vested broadcasting interests in view of (1) its occasional 
emotionalism, (2) its concealed, yet biasing, motivation as revealed in (3) 
the presentation of half-truths and of selected evidence. 

Dr. Hettinger does not go beyond epithets in his branding of the efforts 
of the National Committee on Education by Radio as propaganda. It 
will be noted that the reviewer (and reviewers are always propagandists) 
implies certain criteria of propaganda. There is a presumption of bias in 
the fact that Dr. Hettinger has for some years been employed by broad- 
casting companies and is apparently an ardent advocate of radio research 
as a handmaiden to the profit motive. 

There are numerous examples of selected evidence. In making a favor- 
able comparison of the radio medium to other advertising media, he con- 
cludes that the tendency is for the good advertiser to be rewarded and the 
poor advertiser punished. This ignores the familiar “halo effect” and 
the obvious likelihood that an unfavorable reaction to a specific program 
tends to lead to a blanket judgment on radio programs in general. A 
rather questionable attempt is made to prove that the radio reaches all 
classes from the fact that in many areas the number of radio sets exceeds 
telephones and automobiles. In drawing conclusions from a 30 per cent 
return on a clumsy questionnaire sent to station managers, little attempt 
is made to consider and discount the bias in the sample. 

The analysis of radio programs over a period of years on the basis of 
actual network records is valuable. There is no consideration of classifica- 
tion reliability, however; and Dr. Hettinger is as innocent as a babe of 
any insight into the possible effect of personal bias and is apparently un- 
aware of existing methods of checking reliability. There is a conspicuous 
omission from the program analysis of the broadcasting time. A minute- 
by-minute auditory observation study of Twin City broadcasting re- 
vealed about 14 per cent of broadcasting time devoted to advertising. 
There is an almost complete exclusion in this survey of all serious evidence 
and criticism against radio advertising. One is not at all surprised to find 
the American broadcasting system upheld against other systems. Great 
stress is laid on the relatively greater freedom of radio speech in this 
country. As might be expected, however, no mention is made of the 
monopolistic control of the radio and the exclusion of certain individuals 
and groups, as, for example, birth-control advocates, from the air. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Hettinger in his own researches finds 
about one-third of radio listeners liking classical music, and yet from the 
program records of key stations only about 7 per cent of program time 
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(advertising omitted) is devoted to classical music. He concludes, how- 
ever, that “the program structure of American broadcasting, both net- 
work and station, is fundamentally sound.” In regard to classical music 
he condescends to say, “However, a few classical programs, placed at 
strategic hours during the day and week, would add greatly to the pleasure 
derived from broadcasting by important minorities among the listening 
audience and would go far to quell the criticism often heard of American 
programs among certain groups of listeners.” The ethical presuppositions 
of the thesis are implied in the statement that “in the long run, spot 
broadcasting should (italics his) show continued growth, since it is doubt- 
ful whether it has been employed as yet by all the concerns who profitably 
could use it.” 

The dissertation contains a wealth of factual material carefully selected 
to interest, rather than to disturb, those concerned with making money 
out of radio advertising. There is no doubt, however, that the mores of 
advertising are completely accepted by Mr. Hettinger and can make 
anything right. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Radio Control and Operation. Compiled by E. R. RANKIN. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. 80. $0.50. 


American Broadcasting: An Analytical Study of One Day’s Output 
of 206 Commercial Radio Stations Including Program Contents 
and Advertising Interruptions. Ventura, California: Ventura Free 
Press, 1933. Pp. 15. 


Radio Control and Operation is a compilation of articles into a debate 
handbook bearing on the resolution: That the United States should 
adopt the essential features of the British system of radio control and 
operation.) This resolution was selected for North Carolina high schools 
as the query for 1933-34. The ten general references are followed by 
eight references supporting the affirmative and four supporting the 
negative. 

Vigorous articles, chiefly from magazine sources, have been chosen 
which reflect very clearly the public interest in problems of radio opera- 
tion. From a sociological point of view the discussions provide an interest- 
ing study in rationalization. It would be interesting to gather personal 
data, including source of income, for each author, prior to reading the 
compilation, and then attempt to predict their various viewpoints. One 
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would be surprised, indeed, if employees of vested economic interest 
could not find good reasons for conclusions favorable to their respective 
pressure groups. 

The war between the giant pressure group known as “the press” and 
its lusty young upstart brother, the radio, has caused something of an up- 
roar and will doubtless cause more with the essential collapse of their re- 
cent truce concerned with news broadcasting. The pamphlet issued by 
the Ventura Free Press is, however, less calculated to show the im- 
morality of pirating news service than to show the inferior broadcasting 
service that is offered the American people. 

On the basis of an analysis of one day’s output of 206 commercial sta- 
tions, it is revealed that (1) about 32.3 per cent of broadcasting time was 
devoted to the playing of phonograph records, (2) there were 5.3 inter- 
ruptions per hour, (3) about 8.6 per cent of the time was devoted to sales 
talks, (4) less than 0.5 per cent was devoted to symphony concerts, (5) 
only 3.1 per cent of the time was utilized in broadcasting news and 4.6 
per cent in radio lectures. 

The methodology of the study is not given in detail, but it should be 
noted: (1) the study covered only one day (December 29, 1932); (2) 
observers were appointed by newspapers; (3) there was no check for “‘ob- 
server reliability”; (4) observation was made by 15-minute intervals; (5) 
reports were obtained from only about 43 per cent of the quota units; 
(6) it may be inferred indirectly that 131 out of the 206 stations were 
under 500-watt power. It is interesting to note, however, that the pro- 
portion of broadcasting time reported as devoted to advertising was even 
less than that obtained by the reviewer using more careful methods of 
observation in Minneapolis. 

The pamphlet states that “various surveys have established that fact 
that the program preference of adult listeners runs in the following order: 
(1) News and information, (2) Classical music, (3) Popular music includ- 
ing jazz, (4) Dramatic presentations, including vaudeville sketches.” 
This passage apparently has reference to the writer’s study in Minneapolis 
and assumes that study to be far more definite than the reviewer would 
himself claim. Nevertheless, the pamphlet contains important material 
which renders pertinent its conclusion that a fundamental change is 
needed in the American system of radio financing to provide the broad- 
casting content which listeners want. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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The Inventor and His World. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1933. Pp. 269. $2.40. 


This book is peculiarly a reflection of the author, an English physicist 
and successful free-lance inventor and science writer, who here contributes 
to sociology in spite of himself. His unacquaintance with our science is 
proved complete, were there no other evidence than his statement that 
man is naturally a solitary animal (p. 225). Our author’s contribution is 
a description, from inside acquaintance, of the personality of inventors 
and the people they encounter, how they act and what problems face 
them in each field of invention, whether making or selling inventions. 
But the inventor assumed is always the free-lance, romantic, classic type 
of the author himself. This type is getting out of date in America, super- 
seded by the corporation hands whom Dr. Hatfield rather pooh-poohs, 
as stifled slaves, while yet acknowledging that in fields demanding great 
equipment, or close co-operation with existing industry, the team in- 
ventor is indispensable. He even invites amateurs to take up inventing, 
though acknowledging that they accomplish little. 

Dr. Hatfield does know psychology, as well as invention. This is re- 
flected in keen insights throughout the book, and in an especially good 
chapter for sociologists, on “Psychological Inventions.” Here he shows 
that many a modern invention, such as the in-a-door bed, or a safety 
device, or electric indicator or recorder, or biological ‘“‘invention,” is so 
simple in its technic elements that the reason it tarried a century or so 
after it was first possible (and perhaps proposed or built), before it sprang 
into use, cannot have been the technic difficulty of inventing it but must 
have been some psychological, moralistic, customary, business, or eco- 
nomic obstacle to its use, notwithstanding that its most obvious aspect 
is that of a technical invention. In recognition of the hardest, the key 
difficulty, he calls these “psychological inventions.” It were perhaps 
better to call them “social inventions,” or, not attempting one name, 
simply to observe that when technocrats ascribe all cultural change, or 
even all invention, to invention and science as the moving force, they are 
simply running wild with a dogma, which has no better basis than that 
Karl Marx said so. 

The author’s lack of social science is reflected in some interesting pas- 
sages of business-style half-conscious cynicism, about the business prob- 
lems of the inventor. For instance, he advises inventors to beware of 
lecturing, and to write their patent specifications as obscurely as per- 
mitted, to hinder others from developing the same line. And there is a 
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story of a firm selling an article for £40 that cost £8 to make, who found 
themselves undercut by a better article at a lower price but saved them- 
selves by adding £5 to their selling price, and giving the whole addition 
to the salesman. 

Yet he sharply criticizes, and would almost abolish, the patent system, 
in favor of freedom to use most ideas, but with royalty grants by public 
authority to patentees of successful inventions, and also to their coura- 
geous financial backers, whose neglected importance he rightly empha- 
sizes. Furthermore, he would grant monopolies to responsible firms 
definitely undertaking to establish a new industry. And he would in- 
crease publicity about a patent, and make our old yes-or-no legalism 
recognize that many people contribute to one invention. Finally, he 
echoes a long-standing proposition, partly realized of late, for an inven- 
tors’ institute, to give disinterested and intelligent advice and help to 
that most helpless but useful creator, the free-lance inventor. 

The book is well and vigorously written. It has a bibliography and 
index, and with all its limitations is unusually competent and modern and 
will be useful to all students of invention. 


S. Cotum GILFILLAN 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


America’s Hour of Decision. By GLENN FRANK. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1934. Pp. 263. $2.50. 


This book by President Frank of the University of Wisconsin is the 
most colorful liberal manifesto of the year. As a criticism of our national 
evils and weaknesses it is unexcelled for its lucidity and vivid word-paint- 
ing. The author is at his best in his flaying of the renunciation of the econ- 
omy of abundance by the New Deal and in his castigation of rampant 
nationalism. In his solutions he well illustrates the dilemma of the liberals. 
On the one hand he shows that individualistic capitalism has been so 
stupid in the past as to lead one to suspect almost deliberate suicidal 
intent. On the other hand he places his faith in the ability of the leopard 
to change its spots, and hopes that the same men who wrecked the Amer- 
ican economy will lead us on to bigger and better things in the future. 
The reviewer would like to follow him in this hope, but he sees no evi- 
dence upon which to base such a probability. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 


NEW SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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Europe—Iis History and World Relationships, 1789-1933. By 
ARTHUR H. Noyes. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. xv+ 
698. $3.75. 


Twenty years ago there was only one decently up-to-date and com- 
prehensive manual for college use in modern European history. Today 
there are a dozen, and this is one of the best. It deals with the period 
since 1815 and well represents the point of view of the so-called “new” 
history. It gives ample attention to social, economic, and cultural mat- 
ters, as well as to world-affairs, and is very well written. Not the least 
gratifying aspect of the book is the fact that it is one of the few which is 
thoroughly conversant with the civilized and scholarly interpretation of 
the causes of the World War. It exhibits real skill in the selection of 
materials. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
NEw ScHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Europe since the War: A Sketch of Political Development, 1918-1932. 
By J. HamppEN Jackson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1933. 
Pp. 142. $1.25. 


The period since the World War is likely to appear in future historical 
perspective as one of the great transitional epochs in human history. 
Hence, the necessity for the social scientist to acquaint himself with the 
outstanding facts of the last fifteen years. There have been several excel- 
lent historical summaries on a somewhat extended scale, such as the books 
by Professors Benns and Langsam. But these are rather too long for any 
save professional students of history. We need a brief, reliable, and ob- 
jective review of the facts. Such a work we have in Mr. Jackson’s brilliant 
résumé, all compressed within less than one hundred and fifty pages. Asa 
condensation of political and diplomatic history, the book could hardly be 
excelled. More attention might have been given to outstanding economic 
and financial developments, but even these are not ignored as they used 
to be in the old-fashioned historical manuals. It is the best book in the 
English language since 1918 for a sociologist who wishes to organize and 
clarify his knowledge on political events. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw ScHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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A Short History of the New Deal. By Louis M. Hacker. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. Pp. 151. $1.75. 


Professor Hacker has written what is by all odds the most realistic, 
discerning, discriminating, and intelligent history of the New Deal. It 
escapes both the imbecile mutterings of the Old Guard and the rhetorical 
twaddle of New Deal apologists. It continues the same high standards 
which characterized the author’s History of the United States since 1865, 
written in conjunction with Professor Kendrick. Especially important 
for social scientists is the author’s analysis of the amateur solidarism on 
which the New Deal theories have been constructed and the clear account 
of their illogicality and failure. It is the most definitive appraisal of the 
Roosevelt administration which has yet appeared. The author gives 
promise of being the most penetrating historian of American life since 
Charles Austin Beard. 


New SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Harry ELMER BARNES 


Political Parties in the Irish Free State. By WARNER Moss. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 233. $3.00. 


This book is a description of the origin, growth, organization, and 
methods of the political parties in the Irish Free State. It is not a socio- 
logical study of politics, but it points in that direction. It gives some an- 
alysis of voting behavior and has an Appendix containing biographies of 
Irish politicians. Apparently, sociological methods and concepts are 
having some influence on political science. This influence is not strong 
enough to bring Dr. Moss to the study of the actual behavior of the in- 
dividual voter. “Practical’’ politics does not figure in the book. It would 
seem that political scientists still leave such matters to the Shouses and 
the Farleys. The author seems to be of the opinion that the situation in 
Ireland contains in embryo all of the elements necessary for the growth 
of a party dictatorship in line with the dictatorships of Italy and Ger- 
many. 

Barp COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


The World Court (1921-1934). By MANLEy O. Hupson. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1934. Pp. viiit+302. Cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $0.75. 

This is the fourth edition of what has come to be the standard handbook 
on the World Court. In addition to affording well-organized information 
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on the history and progress of the court it presents an interesting exposi- 
tion of every judgment, order, and advisory opinion rendered by the 
judges. A distinctive feature of the book is the heavy black-letter leads 
which head each case decided by the court. Each of these headings is a 
masterpiece in the art of summarizing the essential contents of the case in 
one single and clear sentence. 

Dr. Hudson is known to the legal world as an eminent international 
jurist, but the members of a much larger lay world look to him as their 
sympathetic interpreter of what the World Court is doing to substitute 
its judicial decisions for war as a means of settling internation] controver- 
sies. This book is one of Dr. Hudson’s lay books on the subject and as 
such will be received and will be welcomed by the general public. 


H. Mitton Corvin 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Law of Citizenship in the United States. By LUELLA GETTYs. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxii+221. $3.00. 


The book is an informative record of the law of citizenship in the United 
States as found in statutes, court decisions, and administrative rulings. 
These sources reveal what this citizenship is; at what times it is single, 
dual, or multiple; and under what circumstances it adheres to one natural- 
ly or has to be pursued through illusive legal pathways—even then at the 
risk of loss after its acquirement has been achieved. Dr. Gettys’ his- 
torical treatment shows the effect of strong social forces in changing the 
law, such as the restrictions placed on immigration and the liberalization 
of the law of citizenship of women. 

In the closing chapters it exposes the conflicting claims of different 
nations on one’s citizenship, especially in time of war, and analyzes the 
present earnest, although apparently rather vain, efforts to bring about 
international uniformity in citizenship laws. 


H. Mitton Corvin 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Twentieth Century Crime: Eighteenth Century Methods of Control. 
By James Epwarp Hacerty. Boston: Stratford Co., 1934. 
Pp. iv+222. $2.00. 


The crime problem is very much in the air just now, and national con- 
ferences are being called to cope with it. Mr. Hagerty has written one 
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of the very best brief popular summaries of the crime problem in all of its 
aspects which has appeared in the English language. There is no better 
place in which the citizen can get a clear and comprehensive picture of the 
crime problem in our day. Mr. Hagerty does well to lay special emphasis 
upon the fact that, while our crimes are of twentieth-century character, 
our efforts to control them are based upon ideas and methods of the 
eighteenth century or earlier. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Private Police. By J. P. SHAtLoO. Philadelphia: American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science, 1933. Pp. ix+224. 


Dr. Shalloo has written a timely book on a subject which has almost 
wholly been neglected by students of police administration. As its sub- 
title indicates, this volume deals primarily with the situation in Pennsy]l- 
vania, where private police have multiplied and flourished for many 
years. Yet other jurisdictions have not been ignored, and the author’s 
facts and conclusions will be found to have a general application and im- 
portance. The railroad police, the coal and iron police, private detectives, 
industrial police services, store detectives, and watchmen—all are in- 
cluded here and come under Dr. Shalloo’s critical scrutiny. 

It is to be regretted that no space is accorded to the volunteer bank 
guards or “‘vigilantes” which have appeared in a considerable number of 
our western and midwestern states. While they find no exact counter- 
part in Pennsylvania, their importance in the general field of private 
police protection seems steadily to be growing, and merits attention. 

An extensive selected bibliography provides a useful added feature of 
this book. 


BRUCE SMITH 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


New York City 


Work Relief in Germany. By HERTHA Kraus. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1934. Pp. 93. $0.50. 


This book shows the author’s first-hand experience with work relief. 
The Cologne Public Welfare Office, of which she was for years the head, 
developed some of the most interesting pieces of welfare work relief in 
Germany. The perspective of distance and memory subordinates the 
friction and cross-currents between the various agencies concerned with 
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work relief, particularly the insurance and the welfare offices, and brings 
out the significant issues and contributions. If the resulting picture is a 
bit oversanguine as to widespread accomplishment, giving, in fashion 
considered truly American, the best of thinking and performance rather 
than the mode, it nevertheless shows the ideas and accomplishment that 
were becoming increasingly prevalent with the continuation of un- 
employment. 

The years of depression, almost unrelieved since the termination of the 
war, and the excessive population, estimated by some at twenty millions 
beyond the capacity of Germany to provide for under her post-war con- 
ditions, gave time and impetus to the development of work-relief pro- 
grams of great variety and ingenuity. They were undertaken by public 
agencies with different approaches to and interests in the problem. They 
expanded to include persons and occupations usually disregarded in a 
work-relief program because of their superior professional skill or because 
they were unadapted to, or otherwise outside of the category of, those 
customarily unemployed. They tried out various types or principles of 
remuneration. The account of the results is stimulating and suggestive. 

The account shows many areas of service and improvement of living 
that can be aided by mobilizing unused labor to the mutual benefit of the 
laborers and of those profiting from the services or improvements. In this 
respect the book gives suggestions for normal, as well as for depression, 
periods. The author, however, rightly refuses to accept work relief for 
usually employable persons as a substitute for an economic order that 
offers work and remuneration above the subsistence level to relatively 
large numbers of people. 


Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Scandinavian Unemployment Relief Program. By C. J. Ratz- 
LAFF. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 
Pp. xix+211. $2.00. 


This addition to the distinguished list of contributions to our under- 
standing of unemployment is especially timely in view of the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security. It gives the experience with unem- 
ployment relief in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, where there is a 
sensitive social democracy, a high degree of organization among both 
employers and workers, and a comparatively long history of attempts to 
relieve unemployment. 

The study gives accounts of the experiences of the three countries 
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with cash relief, unemployment insurance, and public works, an experi- 
ence extending over more than twenty years and tested by three severe 
peaks of unemployment. The author then sets forth the criticisms or 
analyses of the major points in each of these types of relief as made by the 
trade unions, the employers, and the government. There are excellent 
appendixes. 

The concluding chapter should be studied carefully by all who are 
offering programs for meeting unemployment in this country. It points 
out the difficulty, or impossibility, of separating unemployment from 
other problems of maladjustment and of dealing with unemployment 
apart from closely related social questions. It shows the need for a high 
degree of centralization of administration, since unemployment is a 
counterpart of mass production, with decentralization of supervision to 
prevent demoralization of the worker or indifference of the public. Scandi- 
navian experience indicates that effective administration of public works 
for purposes of unemployment relief is vastly more difficult than is gen- 
erally realized. Specifically, the author shows the problems inherent in 
the selection of projects that are usually suitable only for unskilled man- 
ual labor, their restricted usefulness in testing willingness to work, the 
destructiveness to skill of most of the jobs, and the competition with 
private industry if a program of public works gives a fuller range of oc- 
cupational activity. He indicated that compulsory unemployment in- 
surance has much greater limitations than current discussions indicate. 
He suggests that, since unemployment relief presents a set of interrelated 
social questions concerning assistance to the worker, training of youth, 
and support of the poor, delimitation and definition are necessary to 
prevent excessive claims for any specific measures of unemployment re- 
lief. He points out that unemployment and its relief are bound up with 
the industrial organization of the country and its monetary and credit 
policies. 


Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Theory of Wages. By Paut H. Douctas. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. xx+639. $5.00. 

This book, which won the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize for Professor 
Douglas, bears witness to his entirely legitimate theoretical interests. He 
previously published a very remarkable study, Real Wages in the United 
States, 1920-1925, and another, The Movement of Money and Real Wages, 
1926-1928, both of which were primarily statistical. But he holds that 
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it is now possible, even though the data are incomplete, to rise above 
mere empiricism and formulate explanations which permit prediction. He 
here refers to the neo-classical theories, particularly the notions of elastic- 
ity of demand and supply. Clark, Marshall, and Pigou, however, followed 
an abstract and mathematical method; whereas Douglas has set two 
goals for himself: first, to amend and adapt these theoretical conceptions 
in such a way that their application is not limited to static conditions 
having no relation to economic realities; and second, to obtain by induc- 
tion, by beginning with facts, answers to the problems posed by theory. 
Thus, he shows through observed phenomena how marginal productivity 
increases when, with fixed capital, the percentage of workers is augmented, 
or when, with a fixed number of workers, the percentage of capital in- 
creases. These are problems of vital importance, for they concern pro- 
duction, distribution, and the relations of the two; and the work of 
Professor Douglas represents an appreciable advance toward their solu- 
tion. 


MAvRICE HALBWACHS 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 


Collective Bargaining in Chicago, 1929-30. By C. LAWRENCE CuRIS- 
TENSON. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xv+ 
396. $3.00. 

This is one of the admirable series of the “Social Science Studies,” di- 
rected by the Social Science Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. It is an excellent cross-section of the status of unionism and the 
nature of collective bargaining as found in the United States, prior to the 
advent of the N.R.A. and “except for mining, textile manufacturing, and 
railroad transportation.”’ In showing the low state that union organiza- 
tion reached even before the depression made its deep dent, this study 
confirms what has become common knowledge among students of labor— 
that unionism is primarily confined to localized businesses and is prac- 
tically nonexistent in the factory industries. While the author acknow]l- 
edges that he has not exhausted the reasons for this situation, he rightly 
indicates that employers in the latter industries find no advantage in deal- 
ing with unions. Where employers rely upon skilled workers, political 
support, regular supply of labor, etc., they find it advantageous to recog- 
nize a union. But in industries operating on the factory system and rely- 
ing upon national markets, the unions have failed to prove of help to em- 
ployers. Moreover, “where large amounts of technical equipment are uti- 
lized, employers find that freedom to regulate hours and arrange produc- 
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tion schedules is at a premium. It is significant in this connection that the 
resistance to union control . . . . appears to have been fully as much to 
objections to union rules as to union wage scales.”’ On the other hand, the 
unions have not devised the proper procedure and technique for coping 
with these problems. 

The situation has undoubtedly changed since the N.R.A. came upon 
the scene. Collective bargaining now having been legalized, the unions 
have an advantage. This study will prove of great service in comparing 
the effects of the N.R.A. on organized labor. 

Methodologically this study has again demonstrated the paucity of 
statistical data pertaining to labor problems. The author has skilfully 
supplemented the inadequate statistical data obtainable by the survey 
method. Description based upon research, observation, and interviews is 
still the means of securing a relatively accurate picture of a given social 
situation. 


Davip J. SAposs 
Brooxwoop Lasor COLLEGE 


A Health Program for the Children of a County. By THomMas GORDON 
BENNETT. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+-196. $2.00. 


A program linking preventive and curative medicine with the public 
schools and the child welfare interests of a rural county of 15,000 popu- 
lation in Maryland is effectively outlined in this book. Urgency to the 
program is given by such facts as these: “Of 2,000 families only 40 per 
cent were able to pay the usual fees for simple hospital treatments”; 
nearly two-thirds of absences from school were due either to illness of the 
child or illness in the home; curable physical defects were present in 
nearly 75 per cent of the children. The author’s approach is educational 
in the broad sense, taking neither the position of the school administrator 
nor the health specialist, and offering a well-balanced program in both 
the theoretical chapters and in the more detailed practical suggestions. 


MicHaEt M. Davis 
JuLius RosENWALD Funp, Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 


Economics of Household Production. By MARGARET G. RED. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. vilit+-408. $3.00. 
By the returns of the last census 25,000,000 able-bodied women had no 
other employment than the activities made necessary by the widespread 
preference for life in small family groups. Economists have not included 
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this type of production in their field of study, since it is not subject to the 
control of price. Less excusable than this omission is the fact that they 
are at times moved to make extremely loose statements on the matter. 
“The home is now a place for consumption, not for production.” “The 
family which once was a self-sufficing unit is so no longer.’ ‘‘House- 
keeping is now only a part-time job.”’ ““Two hours labor should suffice 
for all rational human needs.” ‘The gainful employment of married 
women is due to the transfer of tasks from the home.” 

Sociologists who also have been prone to hasty judgments concerning 
the economic situation of the family and of home-keeping women should 
welcome Miss Reid’s careful, scholarly analysis. What she has achieved 
is a consistent and comprehensive view of the situation, with terms de- 
fined, issues made clear, relevant facts assembled and, above all, thought- 
fully interpreted. 


Hazet Kyrxk 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


City Management: The Cincinnati Experiment. By CuHarteEs P. 
Tart. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1933. Pp. viii+274. 
$2.50. 


This is not an analysis or description of the operation of the city-mana- 
ger form of government. It is of more interest to the urban sociologist. 
It is the story—told by one of the active participants—of the organiza- 
tion of civic leadership to overthrow invisible government. The unique 
part of the tale is that in Cincinnati the reformers have kept that organi- 
zation effective for nearly a decade, carrying on the fight at each election. 
This book tells how. Mr. Taft is convinced that such reform movements, 
even though supposedly non-partisan, can be successful only if they 
attract leadership within the political party locally dominant. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Pustic ADMINISTRATION 


CLEARING House, CHICAGO 


The Santa Clara Valley, California. A Study in Landscape Changes. 
By J. O. M. Broek. Geographische en Geologische Medeelingen 
van de Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht (Papers in Geography and 
Geology of the University of Utrecht). Utrecht: N. V. A. Oos- 
thoek’s Uitgevers, 1932. Pp. 185 and loose map, quarto. $2.00. 
This doctoral dissertation prepared as the result of a traveling fellow- 

ship from the Rockefeller Foundation is an outstanding example of a 
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regional study in human geography, which may well serve as a model for 
similar studies of which we have too few in this country. The physiog- 
raphy of the Santa Clara Valley is well described and a clear picture is 
given of the changes in the physical aspects of settlement and of the eco- 
nomic and social life of the valley in different periods, the Spanish-Mexi- 
can, the early American, the recent American, and the present. Detailed 
data concerning the changes in population, and social and economic con- 
ditions, are given and are abundantly illustrated with exceptionally fine 
graphs, maps, and photographs. The dominant réle of the water supply 
and how it is utilized forms a major thesis. Such topics as the agricultural 
pattern, agricultural transmutations, rural settlements, and morphology 
of settlements, are described in detail for the different periods and show 
the most careful research, giving a truly scientific interpretation of the 
various forces affecting the life of the area, presented in most attractive 


form. 


DwIiGHT SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Les villages qui meurent. (“Les questions du temps présent.”’). By 
ANTOINE BorreEt. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 142. Fr. to. 


The remedy here suggested for the depopulation of the rural districts 
of France is “to re-establish the equilibrium between conditions of city 
life and those of rural life.’”” Anyone acquainted with America will be in- 
clined to doubt that improvement of rural living conditions and agricul- 
tural technique will keep peasants from being lured to the city. A case 
study of some rural commune with a view to discovering the springs of 
communal morals and the circumstances in which the individual finds a 
satisfactory personal career in farming might not have given the author 
any ready-made remedies, but it would have given him more insight into 
the nature of his problem. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Transition Zoning. By ArTtHUR C. Comey. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+150. 

This study, Volume V of the “Harvard City Planning Studies,” is 
based upon an inspection of three-fourths of all the zoning ordinances 
already adopted in the United States. From these the author has selected 
all transition zoning clauses, reduced them to thirty-six categories, and 
discussed certain typical cases of transition zoning of use, of building 
height, and of area. 
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Transition zoning, “a hitherto neglected phase of zoning practise”’ is, 
in short, “the specialized treatment of the borders of zoning districts,” 
and its particular function is the “mitigating of the detrimental effect 
to property on the edge of one zoning district resulting from the actual or 
prospective development of adjacent property in a less restricted district.” 

Legal aspects of this special type of zoning are discussed. Diagrams 
and photographs illustrate the practice in various cities. The practical 
value of the study is further enhanced by a complete index of cities using 
transition zoning and by a compilation, by cities, of transition clauses in 
zoning ordinances. 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Il pensiero e la politica sociale di Camillo Cavour. By ANTONIO Fossari. 
Torino: La Federazione Fascista del Commercio della Provincia di 
Torino, 1932. Pp. 163. 


Many tomes have been written about Cavour’s diplomacy, but there has been 
a deplorable dearth of first-class studies on the social phases of his statesman- 
ship. Professor Fossati’s volume, which contains an accurate and compre- 
hensive analysis of Cavour’s approach to the labor problems of his native Pied- 
mont, should go far to fill this lacuna. The author is mainly concerned with 
the statesman’s views on the relation between capital and labor. It must of 
course be remembered that the industrial revolution made very little progress in 
Italy during the first half of the nineteenth century. Consequently, Cavour was 
confronted by social problems which were puny in comparison with those which 
were challenging the resourcefulness of English and French statesmen. Never- 
theless, the subject held an important place in his thinking until the pressure 
of foreign affairs crowded all else from his mind. The great Piedmontese is 
characterized as a “progressive” and “evolutionist.” He was bitterly opposed 
to socialism. Faithful to the liberal tenets which he had imbibed from his 
English contemporaries, he reposed supreme faith in the wisdom and efficacy 
of economic individualism. He was firmly convinced that the first and in- 
dispensable condition of a people’s well-being was increased economic produc- 
tion, which, in his view, would bring plenty to all classes. 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Studies in the Psychology of Art. By NORMAN MEIER. Princeton: Psycho- 
logical Review, 1933. Pp. viii+188. 
This monograph shows the vast gap between the talented and the untalented 


child. It proves the need for individual instruction. Difficult as this instruction 
may seem at the present time, it must be the goal for the future. 


Jesste Topp 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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I Went to Pit College. By LAUREN GILFILLAN. New York: Viking Press, 
1934. Pp. 288. $2.50. 


The community pictured in cross-section in this autobiographical account is 
a mining town near Pittsburgh, the inhabitants of which—mostly immigrants— 
are exploited and impoverished by the mining company and by the company- 
owned local government. Pit College is the coal mine. The author, a young 
graduate of Smith College, is not native to the mining country; she went into it 
in a spirit of adventure to discover and reveal the life of the striking miners. 
She shared their life as completely as she could, although she was never fully 
admitted and was ultimately driven out under suspicion as a capitalist spy. On 
the whole, her account is impressionistic, but it is not without its penetrating, 
analytical passages. It depicts realistically the external circumstances and 
limitations of the miners’ lives. It reveals the tragic character of the conflict 
situation in which they are involved. It discovers the motivations, the fears, 
the aspirations, the prejudices, and the romantic cravings of an ignorant, de- 
pressed group. Some of the rather fragmentary case studies that give the book 
its value indicate the origin and adventitious character of certain forms of col- 
lective action. The moral and political implications of the study exceed its 
significance as a sociological document. 


C. W. Hart 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Martin Luther: Germany's Angry Man. By ABram Lipsky. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1933. Pp. xv-+305. $3.00. 


Extreme poverty may be an excuse for writing a potboiler, as it may be an 
excuse for acting the clown in a burlesque show. Rawness, crudity, and super- 
ficiality are the outstanding results in both cases. A man who refers to the as- 
cent of the Scala Santa as a “thrilling stunt” shows himself incapable of any 
sympathetic comprehension of either Protestantism or Catholicism. 

Lipsky’s ludicrous psychology is matched only by his inchoate and episodic 
history. He obscures both the character of Luther and the beginnings of Protes- 
tanism. Yet this book serves a purpose. Along with a score of others, it shows 
the cultural poverty and educational backwardness of our reading public. Their 
honest ignorance has long been exploited in the field of biography by a crowd of 
noisy, impudent, pushing pretenders, among whom Lipsky is one of the worst. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Knowing and Helping People. By Horatio W. DRESSER. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1933. Pp. vii+259. $2.50. 


Written in simple language, in a cheerful and friendly tone, with a large 
measure of comforting philosophy, this volume aims to present a non-technical 
account of salient technical information on the topic signified by its title. Gen- 
eral readers should find it to be somewhat superior among the large class of 
books in this field. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Brain and Its Mechanism. By Str CHARLES SHERRINGTON. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 35. $0.50. 


The most eminent British physiologist here gives an untechnical account of 
some recent advances in the analysis of cerebral functions with a frank state- 
ment of the relation between nervous and mental activities as he sees them. 
Many will be dissatisfied with its conservatism, but more critical readers appre- 
ciate its fidelity to evidence. C. Jupson Herrick 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Personality, Many in One. By JAMES WINFRED BriDGEs. Boston: Strat- 
ford Co., 1932. Pp. vi+215. $2.00. 


An abbreviated, popular exposition of theoretical psychology, case in con- 
ventional form, and with little in the way of new interpretation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HERBERT BLUMER 


The Energies of Men. By Witt1AmM McDovucatt. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xii+395. $2.00. 


As the author states, “This book is an outcome of an endeavor to present in 
one volume of moderate compass the most essential parts of my Outline of 
Psychology and Outline of Abnormal Psychology.’’ The only two novel additions 
are a new treatment of the instinct-intelligence problem and a revised theory 
of the learning process. HERBERT BLUMER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New World-Order. Essays arranged and edited. By F. S. MARvIN. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. v+188. $2.75. 


This volume contains a series of essays on such diverse topics as “The 
Atom,” “Tendencies in Recent English Literature,” “Some Tendencies in 
Swedish Architecture,” Present Position in Biology,” “Economic Success 
and Failure,” “Race Problems in Industry and Culture,” and “Aspects of 
International Finance.’”’ The editor has contributed three of the essays; the 
others are contributions of different authorities. Separately, the essays are in- 
formative and interesting; collectively, they throw little light on the topic 
suggested by the title of the volume. HERBERT BLUMER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


J What Policemen Should Know. By James J. SkKEHAN. New York: The 

Police Journal, 1934. Pp. 387. $2.00. 

This practical manual for police is a greatly enlarged edition of the book 
which Captain Skehan published fifteen years ago. It is a simple and concise 
treatment of those day-to-day aspects of policing which come solely from ex- 
perience on the job. Bruce SMITH 

INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
New York City 
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Sweden: the Land and the People. By AGNES RoTHERY. New York: 
Viking Press, 1934. Pp. 277. $3.00. 


This is a travel-book, atypical only in its literary merit. The eighteen chap- 
ters cover that many aspects of Sweden and its culture. The iron industry of 
Lapland, the folk culture of Dalecarlia, the ruins of Visby, modern Swedish art 
and its alliance with industry, the powerful co-operatives, the managed currency, 
the life of cottage and castle—all these and many more pass in review. The 
volume is not the result of an intensive study; the generalizations are striking 
but superficial. 

The author is evidently very favorably impressed with the Swedes and their 
culture. She quotes with approval Count Keyserling’s admission that in its 
social organization ‘Sweden is one of the most civilized countries in Europe.” 
She also ventures the judgment that the two principal defects of the Swedes are 
their tendency to grumble and the fact “that there are too few of them.” The 
illustrations are fine, the brief outline of Swedish history useful, the Bibliography 
suggestive, and the Index adequate. 


ANDERS M. MyHRMAN 
BATES COLLEGE 


The Saga of the Comstock Lode. By Grorce D. Lyman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 399. $3.50. 


The author is a physician who makes history a hobby. The story is about 
boom days in Virginia City, Nevada, mainly from 1857 to 1865. He features 
many of the rugged characters and reckless who figured in that greatest of 
bonanzas. The book is well documented but has no index. Lyman’s style and 
method verge on novel-writing. Perhaps he strains too much at points to be 
literary, having an urge for the superlative. Aside from this criticism, he has 
written a good account of the frontier beginnings of Nevada. It is a good back- 
ground against which to read Mark Twain, who began his career in Virginia 
City. But the days of silver and gold are gone, and that is another story to be 
told. It would be less colorful but interesting. 


NE LS ANDERSON 
F.E.R.A., D.C. 


The Human Side of the News. By Epwin C. Hitt. New York: Walter J. 
Black, Inc., 1934. Pp. 226. 


Edwin C. Hill’s career has been with the news, first as a star reporter on the 
New York Sun, then as a Hollywood news-reel director, and now as a radio news- 
commentator. By the title he means an account of some picturesque and ro- 
mantic events of the past which some man or some place mentioned in the day’s 
news recalls to him. The score of five- or six-page feature stories (for example, 
“The Story of Opal Whiteley,”’ “The Richest Men in the World”’) are samples 
of curio-hunting—a sort of literary “‘Believe-It-or-Not”’ collection. 


HELEN MacGitt HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 
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Mystery, Magic and Medicine. By Howarp W. Haccarp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. 192. $1.00. 


In this volume Dr. Haggard condenses his larger works and his broadcasts 
on medical history into pocket size. The dramatic story of medicine is presented 
mainly through the medium of its personalities, but there is some illustration of 
relations with social institutions. 

MIcHAEL M. Davis 
Jutius ROSENWALD Funp, Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Man as Psychology Sees Him. By Epwarp S. Rostnson. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 376. 


The content of this book is quite appropriate to its title. It consists of a 
number of very readable essay-like chapters which present a fairly typical pic- 
ture of the interests of contemporary psychology in America in studying human 
beings. The discussion, while not profound, is impressive, and succeeds in its 
purpose much better than most popular works. It does not contain any new 
point of view, any unique synthesis of prevailing theories, or any findings of re- 
search; yet its careful thought, clarity, and wit should make the book of interest 
to both lay and professional readers. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Elementary Psychology of the Abnormal. By W. B. PILtsBuRY. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1932. Pp. x+375. $3.00. 


This text gives a readable but not exciting account of the field of the abnor- 
mal. Attention is given to the outstanding points of view, such as those of 
Janet, Freud, Jung, and Adler; and specific discussion is devoted to the different 
forms of pathological behavior as they are currently conceived. The author has 
done a fairly creditable job in representing current knowledge and points of 
view. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Atlas of Current Affairs. By J. F. Horrasin. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1934. Pp. x+149+iv. $1.50. 


Foreign news dispatches are more intelligently read when one can visualize 
the place on the earth’s surface where the reported event took place. This little 
book of seventy-four maps, opposite each of which is a single page of explana- 
tion, admirably complements the newspaper accounts of foreign affairs. Its 
contents run a quite complete gamut of places and problems, since the materials 
were collected and collated “from a mountain of daily and weekly journals.” 
An adequate index is appended. 

S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Le racisme et Vorchestre universel. By GrorGES LAKHOvSKY. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 153. Fr. 15. 


At last we have the key to the races. There are none. Individual variations 
are due to the oscillations of one’s insides in harmony with the soil he lives on. 
This revelation is followed by a series of inconsistent sermons in which are 
expounded the inconsistency of anti-Semites and “‘racistes.”’ 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGILt UNIVERSITY 


Foundations of Abnormal Psychology. By Frep A. Moss and THELMA 
Hunt. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932. Pp. xii+547. 


This textbook is written from the physiological point of view. “We begin 
by giving the physical agents that produce the disorder; we next consider the 
underlying tissue pathology which these agents produce; third, we consider the 
mental abnormalities resulting from this tissue pathology; and fourth, we con- 
sider methods for preventing the disorder or for curing it when once it is ac- 
quired.’’ This emphasis on somatic causation and the accompanying condem- 
nation of all psychogenic interpretation make this work of interest, although of 
curious interest. The discussion is very readable. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Analysis of a Slum Area in Cleveland. By REv. R. B. Navin, Wa. D. 
PEATIE, F. R. STEwart, and Starr. Cleveland: Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, 1934. Pp. 27. 

A slum area in Cleveland of 333 acres with a population in 1930 of 22,236, 
predominately Negro and foreign-born white, showed (1932) a maintenance 


cost of $1,747,402, in excess of income. Such studies of urban cost-accounting 
throw new light on municipal bankruptcies—both economic and social. 
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La route et sa technique. (“Les questions du temps présent.”) By Yves 
Le TrocquEr. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 118. Fr. 12. 
A brief history of roads and road traffic in France, followed by a statement 


of the administrative and technical problems of maintenance of roads in the era 
of the automobile. 
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